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ALEXANDER PETOFI, 

Whose Hungariaa name waa Petrorich Sindor, was born at 
Little KSrSs, in the county of Peath, at the midnight hour 
which ushered iu the yoai 1623. His father was a butcher 
and small landowner, who changed his abode more than 
once, in Little Kumania, but fixed himself at Siabadaa&Wia, 
to which the poet frequently refers as the home of his 
childhood. The boy, in addition to the ordinary teachings 
of an evangelical school, gave himaelf up to music and 
drawing, but is not reported to have shown any evidence 
of precocious talent In 1838, the overflowingof the Danube 
destroyed the little property possessed by his fiunily, and 
reduced them all to poverty. He was sent to the Lyceum 
of the mountain town of Schemnitz. There he began to 
write verses, neglected his studies, was visited by severe 
paternal reproof, and having been captivated by a theatri- 
cal exhibition, joined a Oerman band of travelHng actora, 
in which he held the lowest offices alike on the stage and in 
the streets. His father found him out, brought him home, 
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:i Al.BKANDER PETOFl. 

and committed him to the care of a relation in Stuhlweisa- 
enburg, who soon tranaferred him to another relative, from 
whom a promise was obtained that he would provide for 
the jouth's education. The youth, however, was more re- 
marked for his devotion to Horace than to any other sub- 
ject, and having lost the confidence of hie protector, was 
sent as a boarder to GMenburg, whence He fled from the 
Museum to the barracks, and enlisted as a common soldier. 
He covered the walls with the records, and filled the room 
with the recitals, of his poetTy. Ho had hoped that the 
destination of his regiment would be the Tyrol, and pro- 
jected a flight &om thence into Switzeriand, his reading of 
ancient history having created in his mind an earnest love of 
republican institutions. But Croatia was the field of service, 
where he remained for nearly two yean, — so sad and 
spiritleBS that a Mendly physician obtained his discharge 
as invalided. He went to Pap4, intending to perfect his 
education, but was more distinguished by his poetical re- 
citations among the young students than by any progress 
in his own studies. Again the passion for the stage pos- 
sessed him, and in 1642 he joined another troop of come- 
dians. His stage attempts were utter failures, and he 
was reduced to bo ragged a condition that he scarcely 
ventured to show himself in the public streets, fie 
made his way to Preeburg, and sought the means of 
existence as a reporter— the Diet being then sitting — and 
found a friend who gave him some literary recommenda- 
tions to Pesth. He obtuned some small remuneration for 
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tranelfttiona from Englieh and French, but again his 
romantic love for the theatre took him to Debreczin, where 
he was even less succesafUl thau before, and is said to have 
'been put to open shame upon the boards; but he joined a 
more hnmble strolling band, who played in the surround- 
ing villages. B«tuming to Debreczin be met with a fonuer 
schoolfellow, Pikh, known aa one d Kossuth's friends, 
who found for him a domicile in the cottage of a widow 
outside the town. He there received an invitation to be 
a contributor to a Pesth newspaper. He welcomed the 
event. Pikh shared with him the whole of his fortune — - 
it was two florins. With these he started for the capital, a 
distanceof nearly two hundred miles. He was twenty jeais 
old- He had hidden a volume of manuscript poetry between 
his shirt and his breast ; he wore shoes padded with straw, 
and, canying a staff in his hand, started for the capital, 
full of dreams for the future. 

Up to this time he had borne the family name of 
Petrovich. When an actor he took the ambitious title 
of BoroatyAn (Laurel). He had published his first poem 
under the anonyme of "Paul Kis of Ptnoge ;" he now 
adopted the name of PetOfi, which his family accepted, and 
it is a name not likely to die. 

It was in the spring of 1844 that he reached Pesth, com- 
pelled by the overftowing of the Theias and the desolation 
of the Puszta plains to go round by way of Erlau. On bia 
arrival he found a home in the house of a tailor, and he in- 
troduced himself to Vorosmartv, the then most renowned 
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of UagTsr poeto. He was at first coldly receired, and pro- 
bably deemed a rude, intnislve lad ; but having consented 
unwillingly to listen to some of hia poetry, VlirOsmarty's 
admiration burst out in the eiolamation, " Hungary never 
had such lyrics ; you must be cared for !" From that 
moment hia literary fortune was established— ^his merits 
recognized. He became the son of his patron's adoption, — 
waa received into the litenry national circle (Nemzeti Kiir) ; 
carried off the prizes of poetry ; and the Society paid the 
expense of publishing his "Veisek" (Ofen, 1844). Volume 
succeeded volume from his unwearied pen. He hankered 
still for on actor's reputation, determined to make another 
appeal to the public on the National Theatre, — that 
appetd waa final and fatal ; and so abandoning the stage 
he delivered himself over to song. 

His poeition in Hungary resembled that of Robert Bums 
inSootland. Asthekirkcalled the Ayrshire bard "profime," 
the dilletanti of Pesth insisted that PetOfi waa "vulgar." 
The popular voice, awarded him however, more renown 
than dainty critics* wore able sensibly to diminish. "He 
never went to bed at night, he never arose in the morning," 
says' a contemporary, " without hearing his songs Irom the 
multitudinous passengers in the public streets." In the very 
theatre where his mimic powers had been put to shame, 
the whole audience aflierwards roee at hia entrance, and 

■ "At last cnticiaiD began to notice me," he uys in one o( his 
private letters, " as a fat ox with bis nose in the grasi, looks 
amaied on a luk, which trips about and twitters near hut." 
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the £Ij6n (Haill) was repeatedly reiterated until he took 
hia Beat. Once in an obacuFe village in Transylvania, biB 
preeence waa suddenly announced to a regiment of peasant 
Boldiera. " Is it the poet V was the inquiry, and to the 
sffirmatiTe reply every voice re-echoed "All hail ! " 

The poUtical storm which hurst out in Central Europe 
in 1848 roused the Ifagyar sfHrit, and PetOfi was one of 
ita most influential and most eloquent representatives. 
Uany an harangue he delivered &t public aaeembliea, and 
launched the firat newspaper which was emancipated from 
the censorship. In October of that year he joined the 
patriot army, and was made a captain in the Honv^ batn 
toUon. la the beginning of 1849 he joined Bem, whose ad- 
jutant be became, and wlioae correspondence he conducted. 
He was present at the fearftil slaughter in Segesvtir, on the 
fbllowiog 31st of July. What port, be took, if any, in that 
disastrous day, is not certain, but it ia believed be was 
trampled to death in the flight and confusion whiob fbl- 
lowed the retreat of the Magyar aimy. The body was 
never discovered, but was thrown undifitit^^uished, and, jvo- 
bably, imdiatinguiahablef into an enormous trench, which 
received the corpses of many bundieds of men who thus 
perished. More than one &lse PetOfl presented himself 
to the Hungarians, and much spurious poetiy was pub- 
lished under his ntune. As the Portuguese believe that 
King Sebastian will re-q>pear, and lead them forth to 
victory, BO Petfili is said by hia coimtrymen, to be " not 
dead, but sleeping." 
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He left & widow — the tniud&tor of Andersen's tale* — 
since married to Profeesor Arp&d Horrath, a son, and 
a brother (Stephen), who haa shown some talent as a 
popular poeL Rem^njd, well known to the English court, 
bae collected ten thousand florins for the erection of 
a monument to Petttfi's memoi;, and the house in which 
he WHS bom, having been discovered in Little K6r68, has 
been purchased, and will be kept saored to his name. 

The longest of his many poetical barratives is " Jfoios, 
the Hera'' " lattik, the Fool," is mon natural, but, per- 
haps, less inventive. "The Curse of Love," aiid "The 
Dream ttf Enchantment," are full of youthAil passion. 
The eaiiiest of hia productions was " The Village 
Hammer," which appeared in 1S43 i the lost in 1349, a 
fragment — "The Aasesaor of the Judgment Seat'' One 
of them, " The Apostle," was suppreeeed bj Austrian 
authority. 

The titles of his two dramas are, " Tiger wid Hjena," 
historical; "The Bobber Zdld Marczi," a popular play. 

His lyrics are " Cypress Leaves on Etelka's Grave '' 
(40); "Pearia of Love" (36) i " Staiiess Nights;" 
"Clouds" (60 aphorisms). A firet eolleotion, with hia 
portrait, oonsists of 4.58 poems; a second collection of 
630 poems. Alti^ther they make ten volumes, with 
1,775 separate poems. 

He published a prose i«mance entitled "The Hangman's 
Rope ;" three volumes of rural tales, " The Departed," 
"The Grandpapa," and "The Pale Youth and the Blushing 
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Maiden ;" two Totumes of travels, "Journey Notea," oiid 
"TraTelling Letters to Kniuyi;" "Leaves from mj Day 
Book;" u oolleotion of oritioal notices, of which that on 
Shakeepeara U most remarkable ; correspondence with 
several of his contemporaries from 1843 to 1848. Prose 
fhtgments, are " Ccmversations with Bem," and " Bio- 
graphy of my son, aged seven months." 

From Oerman he translated Matthison's "Elogy," and 
Schiller's "Ideal;" from French, Dumas' "Masked Ball," 
Bernard's "Lovely Woman," Paul de Koch's "Jenny," and 
several of Beranger's Chansons. From the English, James' 
"Robin Hood;" "Fugitives," from Shelley; Osaian's 
"Oithona;'' "Coriolanus " and a portion of "Romeo and 
Juliet," from Shakepeare ; and Seneca's Third Letter, 
frnm the Latin. 

The list is a marvellous one, representing the literary 
labours of less than six years. 

Boawell's devotion tc^ and prostration before, Dr. John- 
son, led to the production of the moat amusing and the 
most instructive of biographieB. To the promotion of the 
&me by'the circulation of the writings of PetOfi an 
Hungarian friend and admirer has dedicated his life. 
With the name of PetOft, that of Kertbeny is associated in 
an ever-during alliance. He had heard some strains from 
the "Versek," and became a worshipper in the temple 
where Petofi had found a shriDo. Of his past iatercouisa 
with Pet6B he gives a lively picture. The poet had not 
been [HVTiously ]>ersonaUy known to his admirer, who ds- 
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fended him from bia own self-accuBatione and criticism^. 
Three years afterwards they Diet a^ain, when Petiifi had 
become a central orb, with many a satellite around. Tbej 
formed the Lei^ue of the Decemvirs, representing young 
Hungary, who recognized Pet&fi aa their chie^ and bad 
for their organ the most popular of the Magyar news- 
papers, the Pesti Hiriap It was establidied by Koasuth, 
and is now the receptacle of the contributions of some of 
the moat diBtinguished of living Hungarians. Eertbeny 
g^ves many details of PeUifl's mode of life and conversa- 
tion, Of OOthe he said that " his style wae cold, marblei 
like, not [uctoriaL'' PetSfi's habits remind one of the 
wilder freaks of John Wilson, Many ambrouan nights — 
sleepless, discursive, eloquent, impaeuoned, the youthful 
spirits of Hungary passed together. In the calm days when 
well-established freedom has subsided into a sUff reality, 
we do not easily reaUse such a whirlwind enthitnaam ; 
aa when among the Jacobins in France, the Comuneros 
in Spain, the Carbonari in Italy, the long suppressed spirit 
of liberty broke out in its wild outpourings. 

Of himself Pettifi said — " I am but in good and evil an 
essence of the national character. For a drop of otto of 
roses a thousand flowers are crushed, — precious it ia and 
fragrant ; but it would be far more so, if you could concen- 
trate the odour and the beauty of evety scattered leaj^ 
such as you may pluck when fresh end &ir, and fling 
about to the wind," He said of his mother — " She was 
fall of poetry, I drank it in the milk of her bosom ; I 
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learnt it from her amilee &Dd her tean." It is noteworthy 
that although P«tofi paBaod many yean of his life aa a 
wandering vagabond, no impurity ever soiled his BODgB, and 
in his more than three thouaond poetical oompoaitions — 
unrestrained and paaaionate as many of them are — there 
ia not a. scandal-ginng line, not on eipresaion which would 
cause a blush to the modesty of a woman, and which might 
not be entrusted to the innocence of a child. When Rert- 
beny was projecting a visit to the ends of the earth, D6ak, 
the leading man of Hungaiy, recommended him to stay at 
home, telling him that to popularise a single song of 
PetoB, was to render a better service to his countiy 
than to trace the origin oF his countrymen to the noblest 
oriental stem. 

The work of translation has been everywhere done^ 
everywhere well done, except in England. Dux took the 
lead in Germany in 164Q. Henry Heine wrote rapturously 
'about the Magyar poet, "whose rustic soi^ was sweeter 
than that of the n^htingale ;" and Bettina von Amim jm>- 
claimed him " the most original of lyric poets in the whole 
world's Uterature. With him will I talk and revel, 
odmirii^ his loving wisdom, his philanthroj^, his affection 
for his home, for his father and his mother, and, above all, 
for his patient pride in poverty." In the German album of 
"A Hundred Hungarian Poeta," Pettffi oocupi^ the highest 
place, Bodenstedt wrote a laudatory prefikce to Ker^- 
beny's version of his writings ; and Alexander Humboldt 
expressed his admiration, that "after many wanderings he 
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10 ALKXAHDKB PETOrt. 

had discovered in his own neighbourhood, a flower bo rich 
in beauty, »o enduring, so certain to be valued." 

"He," says Vamhagen vou Ense, "is the noblest ex- 
empMcatioQ of Oiithe's fine thought, 'Youth is drunken- 
ueas without wine ;' " and Uhland avowed that old t^ alone 
had pvevented bis atud; of the M^yar language, for the 
sole purpose of enjoying Pet5fi in his native dress. Grimm 
declares that " PetSfl will rank among the very greatest 
poets of all times and tongues." "He first tau^t what it 
was really to feel the mingling of love and admimtion," 
writes Freiligrath. "His pohtical power is as marvellous 
as his perBoual history," to use the words of Taillandier ; 
and again, " So natural is he, that if every Hungarian 
were a poet he would sing as Pettlfi sings, — but none 
with BO wild and fiery an euthusiasm." Bernard in- 
troduced him into the field of French literature, end 
Beronger expressed a delight that his name should be 
associated with a name so great as that of Pet^fi. Of the 
Beriin edition of " Lyrics " 6000 copies were sold, and 
were welcomed by laudatory criticisms from some of the 
most trustworthy of German writers. The articles in the 
Revne de» deux Tnondet, on the Hungarian poetry of the ISth 
century, in which PeUtfi is the salient figure, were col- 
lected in a volume. Hiel published translations in Flemish; 
Dmoohowski, Sabowski, and Madme Pnissakawa in Polish ; 
Anderaen in Danish ; Palluci in Italian ; while, in Brus- 
sels, Chassin edited a volume, entitled " PetAfi, the Poet 
of the Hungarian Revolution." A collection of sixteen 
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of the most remarkable of his narrative poeuis has lately 
appeared in Prague, dedicated to the present writer. An 
edition of ten thousand copies is now announced of hia 
works hj the press of Qermanj and the United States. 
Bern, djing in Aleppo, requested that his poems should be 
read to him ere he depafted ; and the exiles in Hungary 
write from almost all parts of the civilized world that 
they have everywhere found, or everywhere founded, the 
fame of their illustrious countrymen. 

He spoke propheticaUy when he thus addressed his. 

Lyre ! let passion shake thy strings ! 
For the songs thy minstrel sings 

Are bis last — repeat them ! 
That the eternal mouat^n'a height, — 
That the ages in their flight,-r 

Never may forget them. 

■J.:.. , ■ ■' ' 
)l . -. . . . ■ ■ 
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Tsi splendid aun awaking from the eaet, 
And to the west descending in its feUj 

From its benignant rising to its rest. 
Looks down with equal light and love on alL 

So genius glory-circled at its birth, 
And gliding like a Itunp of heaven on high, 

Bathes with celestial radiance all the earth, 
Which mirrors back that radiance to the sky. 

Is not the sun a mind — the mind a sun — 
Whose course no arm can stay, no fetters hind ? 

Do not high thoughts like fiery lightnings run. 
Brighten and blaze and beam &om mind to mind ? 
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So when thy Magyar-star, o'er Magyar-lan<1, 

Petofi 1 rose to its supernal throne. 
As from a &re-crosB lifted by God's hand. 

The rays shone forth and shine as first they shone. 

It was no meteor, for a meteor writes 

No golden linea of glory — read from far — 

But an etem^ tight amidst heaven's lights, 
And grouped with central stars a central star. 



If the world were a hat, my Hungaria should be 
The wreath that surrounds and adorns it for me. 
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INTBODUCTION. 

Oft mywanderingthoughts.withoutamarkor vestige, 

Bamble through the world, a myst«ry and a dream. 

Though they seem enchained by home and conntry's 

prestige, 

Tis an idle thought — they are not — they but seem. 

No my songs are nought but rays of moonlight 

streaming 
Through a world of mist, in melancholy's dreaming. 

Better 'twere to dwell, instead of dreams, in sorrow, 
That is something real, — something worth a thought ; 

Why perplex the soul with visions for to-morrow, 
When to-day its counoUs and its oares has brought? 

No ! tlie songs my spirit, overwrought, is uttering, 

Seem like butterfiies among Hie flowerets fluttering. 

Would a maiden wreathe for me a loving garland, 
I would fling my woes into a deep abyss, 

Find a beam of radiance in the starry far land'. 
From that maiden's heart extract a dawn of bliss. 

And the songs I sing, should be like buds which June 
time. 

Opens to the sun in nature's light and tone time. 
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Have I then her love? pour the wine, pour it ! 

Fill it to the brim ! fill it to the brim I 
Let the sparkles dance in gay rejoidng o'or it ; 

Gladnees light the eyes and music tune the hymn [ 
For the song I sing shall all earth's circle brighten, 
As the rainbow's beams the arch of heaven enlighten. 

Oh I but while I drink, I hear the chains of slavery ; 

Hear the plaints of slaves — and the unemptied glass 
Dash upon the ground — ^bnt this is idle bravery ; 

These are worthless wailings — ^wasted words. Alas I 
All the songs I sing — are but tho utterings clouded, 
Of a sorrowing soul in darkest darkness shrouded. 

So they suffer — millions 1 million slaves I they suffer — 
And they bear the chain — the intolerable chain^ — 

Has not heaven a hope — a dream of hope to ofier ? 
Shall they pray and plead, and pray and plead in 

No! i^y songs shall wake, whUe nations shout and 

wonder. 
Liberty and light, in storms of living thunder. 
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ISTOK, THE FOOL. 

One of the great channi of Petiifi's poetry is hii tra(hAil and 
TiTid pietaring of the pecoliftritiei of Ilunguian life. The wide, 
wild Pnizlai, ia the hands of most of thoae who have de- 
scribed them, bare been awwiated with gliwmy, dreary thoughts 
of inlitade and wearineai— yast, interminsble wastes, — oTei which 
here and there are icftttered a few wretched, mined hoTeli, in- 
habited by a gloomy, ill-clad peasantry -, while the Pnezta, as by 
him delineated, becomes a living, breathing, beantifal, and varied 
object, connected with colouringe of grandeur, immeniity and 
freedom. As the Arabs careering in the desert, to whom 
the Btreeu of a city look like prison walls, he revelled in the 
&ee UP and the mde liberty of ^e Puazta, wbich was to him the 
ideal of his emancipated country, and furnished him some of 
the richest materials t« feed the imaginings and strngglings of hit 
spirit fur an anticipated liberty. His "IslAk, the Fool," ia a 
remarkable exhibition of his passion and his power, which 
gntbered its elements out of the PuszCa life ; and in the dreaminess 
of a pretended foUy, displaying all the hearings of patriotic 

He comes I he comes I he hurries through 

In most bewildered fashion ; 
And how he stanoB t who ever knew 

A man in such a passion 1 

He whips his coarser fiercely, wild ; 

He drives his spur-points bloody ; 
He pulls the reins — he sweeps the field, — 

His cheeks with fury ruddy. 
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Heyd& t nought stops him in his way. 
No bindranoe can restrain him ; 

No barrier there, no toll to pay, — 
Hell's gate would not detain him. 

" Across, aon>88 the Puszta wide, — 
None its expanse can measure, — 
There's liberty on every side, 
. To right, to left, at pleasure. 

" I '11 toss my shaio in the air, 
As on my courser dashes ; 
Out of the way 1 beware ! beware ! 
Of mud and mire and splashes." 

And while he spoke, the rattling rain 
Came down in cataraotn^rrents. 

And drenched him, — while he curs'd again,- 
With its o'erwhelming torrents. 

What did the youngster there, but stand 

As to the spot close fettered ; 
Like C^sar, when in Brutus' hand. 

He saw the glaive that glittered. 
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Like Gsesar in his mantle clad. 

Which proudly he wrapped round hira ; 
But t&te for our poor pelted lad. 

No oovering ni&ntle found him. 

While he who has a thick, warm fur. 
And is well wrapped within it, 

May Boom the storm, — he need not stir, 
Bnt patient wait — a minute. 

" And thou I who liagerest thus, I would 
The thunderbolt should smite thee t 
Fool, as thou art, b^^ne ! no good 
Is waiting to invite thee. 

" But I, — I am a privileged man. 
Baptized in Christian font, I 
Demand a thousand honours, can — 
A thousand prizes count I. 

" I have been drenched enough in rain 
To whiten any Moorman ; 
Yet was I bom, and must remain, 
A very, very poor man. 
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" Let that rain drench my garmentB thro', 
Tom by the atorm m wear them ; 
Tet thJB, Philosophy will do— 
' Twill teach me how to bear them. 

" My vest an honefrt tailor made. 
In hie aerene enjoyment ; 
Bat though the bill was never paid. 
The work gave him employment." 

And here the lad laughed out aloud. 
In laughter queer and curious : 

Down fell the waters from tiie olood, 
More furious and more furiouB. 

And calm and patient was the lad, 

Not angry nor offended ; 
It makes the saddest mood more sad 

1o mourn what can't be mended. 

And soon the storm-olouds disappeared, 
The floods away were driven ; 

And a bright vision Istok cheered, — 
A rainbow in the heaven. 
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" Thou lovely bond 1 " the wanderer cried, 
" Life's many hues diaplaymg : 
A peacock stalking in hia pride, 
A promised dawn surveying. 

" An aroh triumphal, mirroring back 
The Bun'a victorious glances, 
Scattering the storm-clouds in hts track. 
With glorious golden lances. 

" But thou art far, — tho' forther yet 
My home— and I am weary ; 
And soon in night the sun will set. 
And eardi be damp and dreary. 

" I am no prophet — yet I dare 

Foretell that pretty maidens 

Will hardly give a listening ear 

This day to my upbntidings. 

" They bear wiUi me, for such a lad 

Would neifiier harm nor wrong them ; 
I wish that I a stork's vrings had 
To carry me amoug them. 
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" What can I do ? How shall I fare ? 
And who shall me deliver. 
When the dark night shall leave me here, 
In damp and cold to shiver ? 

" They call me fool— no fool am I, 
If, in my helter-skelter, 
I see a cottage where to fly. 
And in it find a shelter. 

" If it should prove a robber's nest, 
Which welcome kind afforded, 
It need not break a miser's rest. 
Whose gold is safely hoarded. 

" The chimney smokes — the hearOi looks bright ; 
Smoke— light — there must be fire then, 
And I shall warm me — delist ! 
Find food — what more desire then I 

" And this is logic — sound and good — 

Which mine ovm wits have brought me ; 
And if they bring me fire and food. 
How well my school has taught me." 
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The Tanya, then, the youngster ibund, 

And bent his footstepa iow'rd it ; 
Tis in the Fuazta's farthest ground. 

And shade and silence guard It. 

The walls, the windows tottering stood, 

A fale of ruin telling — 
Is it a grave movmd's solitude ? 

Or a deserted dwelling ? 

As orphan-children by the tomb. 

Of their dead mother weeping, 
There stood some scathed trees in the gloom, 

Their mournful vigils keeping. 

Nought showed Uiat dwelling wild and wide 

Of master-mason's doings ; 
But time's hard foot on every side 

Had trampled on the ruins. 

The mortar with the rubbish lay. 

The windows all were broken. 
The shutters swung and creaked — the play 

Of rain and storm a token. 
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Before the door, upon the gronnd, 
A hizy bound was growling, 

And friend or foe, the ugly bound 
Saluted with his howling. 

There stood an old mttn by the sill 
Of the remoter dwelling, 

Who, moving slow or standing still, 
Was equally repelling. 

'Twas all so damp, so dark and dull, 
So dreary, dismal, dying, 

Ab if a ban of curses full 
Upon the place were lying. 

And Istdk, as he looked around. 
Uttered an exclamation : 
" There must the Tartars still be found 
Amidat the desolation. 

This is the seat of Tamerlane, 

Of the vile Tartar races. 
And here I see of Genghis Khan, 

The indisputable traces." 
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So, spite of all the dangers, he 

Advancing as a Roman 
Bold, — and his foTemost enemy 

Was an old ugly woman. 

She held a poker in her hand. 

The dying ashes moving ; 
He gently spoke as if he plann'd 

To win her heart by loving. 

"Good evening, worthy Daniel — round you 
The light of momitig gathers — 

A rose of spring-time, wet with dew ; — 
We had the same forefattm^" 

But soon the beldam stopped the talk, 
So rash and so provoking — 
" Begone ! the sooner off you walk 
The better— with your joking. 

" No doubt you think a welcome here 
Would be extremely pleasant — 

Tou'd like good wine and costly cheer, 
An d honeyoomb and pheasant I " 
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" Tea 1 better tlian a cabbage-mess, 
If to Buc^ fare invited : 
Tou had not seen me here, I guese. 
Had I not been benighted. 

" But as 'tis eight, I would implore " — 
And then he stopped — ^forbidden 
To pass the witeh-protected door. 
And enter such an Eden, 

Yet asked — "Where is the landlord, M&'&i 
For if the landlord knew me. 

And I could tell him who I am. 
Perhaps he'd listen to me." 

" I am the landlord," said a voice. 
As if a growling motion 
Had brought from ocean's deep a noise 
To move thai troabled ocean. 

An ancient man, with snowy beard. 
Floured forehead, stately stature, 

And solemn, heavy gait appeared — 
But gaunt in form and feature. 
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He stood as Btands a grave-croes stark — 

trnbending and nnchanging, 
When whitening enow, or cloud-storms dark 

Are wildly, fiercely ranging. 

He looked — as lfx)ks a churcli-yard — dull, 
Witli glioule and spirits flurried ; 

Where tombs are thick, and graves are full, 
In whicli aU joys are buried. 

Up rose the youngster's spirit, moved 

By one SO stem and surly ; 
And thus coun^ieonsly reproved 

The landlord bluff and burly. 

" Be calm 1 be calm I my worthy host, 

And hold thy bursting ire in ; 

I am not suffering from the irost, 

Nor from the heat perspiring. 

" But tmly to the skin am wet. 

And drenched my garments rather ; 
So in thy tender mercy let 
Me dry my clothes, good &ther I 
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" And if there be a plank where I 
Can fling a weary man down. 
There will I ob contented lie 
As on the Boilest swan-down." 

" Well !" said the host — it was euongh, 
Though growled in seeming rudeness ; 
The youngster thanked the old man roug^, 
"I'm grateful for yonr goodness." 

He sat the chinin^-hearth within, 

And soon he fell a-dozing. 
More happy tlian was Ennelin 

Upon his throne reposing. 

" What want I more ? — The world is mine, 

I heed not saint or sinner; 
Except that I should like to dine, 

If I could find a dinner." 

Such were his dreams ; and in such stnit. 

If seeking an advisw, 
Altho' a fool, you long might wait 

Before you found a wiser. 
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"What was and is, and oonld not be — 
What might or might not happ^i. 

Had he but worn a nightHsap be 
Had crowded hia uight-o^ in. 

And crowded were his brainB bjr this, 

And other enc^ reflec^ona ; 
The o\& people heard his reTeries, 

His sigba, hie interjections I 

l^ree wi^ns oonld not carry all 

The burdens of his spirit ; 
And while they heard him cry and call, 

They only laughed to hear it. 

Their tongnes were silent as a key 
Within a lock that's rusted ; 

But hunger, comes, do what yon may, 
And chance cannot be trusted. 

At last — at last the old man cried — 

For hunger got the upper 
Hand, as the fool had prophesied — 
" We mnst sit down to snpper." 
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He liBtened anxiously to them, 
And heard the grey-beard tell her, 

The wife of old UethoBalem — • 
Of plundered safe and cellar. 

" We'll get a royal Buppor then ! " 

He to himBelf Buggested ? 
"And who shall be the Berring men 1 

Even I, were I requested. 

" O sweet ! most sweet ! my reverend sir, 
Will be the supper's flavour ; 
There's only one thing wanting here — 
A little salt for savour. 

" Not common salt — that is not it — 
That's every where abundant, 
We want the attic salt of wit. 
With quips and jokes redundant. 

" Why even the fish, in silence bred. 
Despise our solemn silence. 
And wi^h that they themgelves were led 
To exile many a mile hence. 
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" Silence no betl«r is than death, 
And more than death I dread it ; 
lend to me your stock of breath, 
More value I than bread, it. 

" Science, and art, and history. 
Political economy, 
Are all &miliarisad to me. 

As earth's and heaven's astronomy. 

"I've lived in north, south, east, and west. 
In cottage and in palace, 
Will talk of what may please you beat. 
Without a word of malice. 

" But speak, good man 1 and I'll reply "— 

A touching melancholy 
Gave forth an answer &om his eye — 

" To me 'tis all, all foUy." 

" Ko, that is but a calumny, 

Beproaohfol to hig^ heaven ; 
The world cannot all evil be. 
There's good in evil even." 
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" Good I good I wtere'B good ?" The old man shook 

His head in grave dejection ; 
" I know not where to find, or look. 

For favor or affection. 

" I bear the weight of sixty jeare, 
With all their bitternesses, 
For time has turned all smiles to tears, 
And curses follow kisses. 

"The tree of life has lost its firaits, 
The winds its branches flinging, 
Wasted its trunk, and torn its roots. 
Its birds have ceased their singing. 

" The very hopes that linger last 
Are faded and departed : 
And nought is left of all the past 
But memories, broken-hearted. 

" My very youth was sonr and sad, 
And winter-wiapt and weary : 
How can old age be gay or glad 
When youth was dark and dreary ? 
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" I loved an an^, bsavenl; boni, 
Faro as the snow I thovght her ; 
But she beoame « thing of Bcom 
And shame — ~pollation'« daHgfatar. - 

" So m; spring flower was scathed, I cursed 
My deatiny ill-fated ; 
I waited for the summer's burst, 
For autumn fruits I waited. 

" They came, they passed, they fled, they tevught 
Of better days no token ; 
Brou^t nought but woes and wuilinge, nought 
But wrecks and niiiis broken. 

" 8hoFt gleam of day, — long darkness Roomed, 
I lost two lovely children ; 
One lives, — to foul dishonour doomed, 
misery bewildering ! 

" Ten years have past, — I stand bereft 
Of all, a vile weed, rotten, 
Down-trodden — one sole longing left. 
To die, and be forgotten. 
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" This Bad ttccount I fain would close, 
Tbie bitter, bitter being ; 
Mandate of death I come I irom hie woes 
The wretched prisoner freeing. 

" what a blisfl it were to sleep 
Beyond the reach of sorrow ; 
When eye-balls doomed to-day to weep 
Shall drop ao tears to-morrow," 

Such was the old man's evidence. 
Which sad experience taught him ; 

Where Isldk found both truth and sense. 
And suddenly bethought him : 

" Why was I wanton with his woe ? 
An old man's woes count double ; 
Father I I would not wound thee I No ! 
Nor trifle with thy trouble. 

" Yes, father 1 T have sinned, and bear 

The burthen of confession ; 
Tet you transgress, — Old Man 1 despair — 
Despair is your transgression. 
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" But of all sins, the very worst 
Ib stubborn PeeumUmva t 
And of all crimes the most accursed 
Is stupid AtJieismus 1 

" Despair is but hell's fearful cry, 

Proclaiming in its madnera. 

That heaven is godless vacancy, 

And earth a void of sadness, 

" And they who doubt the graco of God, 
The great, the good preceptor. 
Shall feel the smitinge of His rod, 
When they renounce His sceptre. 

" For ali One Father have— for all 
That Father cares, out-pouring 
The sun-beams glance, the nun drops fall 
On th' heedless as th' adoring. 

" But patience ! since for all his sons 
That Father spreads a table 
With bounties, blisses, benisona, 
And gifts incalculable. 
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" In patience wait I as sun and atar 

Break though heavon'a azure ourtain ; 
So oonBtant all His meroies are. 
But still more bright asd certain. 

"Yes I even in tiiia world's midnight, U« 
Some Btreaks of light hatJi given ; 
And midst onr dark mortAlity, 
Hung up a star in heaven. 

" And from tliat star a ray falls down. 
As radianoe fell <hi Eden, 
Bright, all the hills with light to crown ; 
Sweet, ocean's depths to sweeten." 

So spake the youdi, the old man prest 
His hand, and when he stopt there, 

•Sweet as the milk ft-om mother's breast, 
ITiose gracious words had dropt there. 

The old man's Iteart at nature's tou(dk 
Was melted — " I implore tiiee 

Tell me where thon hast leamt so much ? 
What land, — ^what mother bore thee?" 
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That land, that mother's honoured nax 
Flittered like gfaoits before hiu ; 

And many thoughts of udnese came 
In gloomy vifiion o'er him. 

Yet spoke he cAlmly, w in glee : 
" I heard the owieta screeching. 
Out of the gWmy ivy-iree. 
And listened to their tracking. 

'- A no-where bom, itnowoed am I, 
The ctoud-Iahd my dominion ; 
My anoeatore wer« nobody, 
Hy Boul a. petrel's pinion. 

" I wander forth, my pilgrim's staff 
A fit companion makes me ; 
I doff or don my hat, — I laugh 
Or weep, — as fancy takes me. 

" I care for hunger not, nor cold. 
To me even pain is pleasant ; 
The dawning future makes me bold. 
Because I hate tlie present. 
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" You ask my birth-place, and my ecbool. 
My history, name, and nation, — 
Enou^— Istdk, iBtflk, the Fool ; — 
That ia my appellation." 

And the next morning, firm and tight 
His knapsack having fastened. 

To the old man, at moming'e light. 
The grateful Istok hastened; 

And gave a kind farewell, and stud — 
" It luck should oome, — a prophet 

Once visited this humble shed, 
And parting, fold thee of it." 

The old man grasps the youngster's hand. 
He trembles as he hails him ; 

Tears starting in his eye-balls stand. 
His power of utterance fails bim. 

At last, words, broken words, and weak, 
Broke from his lips, — "God guide thee, 

I would — I would — I cannot speak ; 
But let all good betide thee. 
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" Qod guide thee 1 No I that oaimot be — 
The word, Farewell I I never 
Can utter a iareweU to thee, 
So Btay with me for ever. 

'' I'm poor, I'm old, but here, ye«, here, 
You shall find more of loving, 
Of HndneaB, peace, than other where, — 
dream not then of moving. 

" Speak, — speak as you spoke yesterday. 
It was BD wisely spoken ; 
It brought such healing that it may 
Even heal a heart that's broken. 

" And wilt thou not, dear friend, remain I" 
The young man answered, " Even, 
Even aa you will ; the parting's pain 
Bo spared to both by heaven. 

" If babbling such as mine can give 

An old man peace or pleasure, 

In pleasure and in peace we'll live, 

And babble without measure. 
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"But there's & nuabling noiee at hand, 
I bear men's voices hmnming ; 
A waggon on the Puszta sa&d, 
And company ie coming." 

" They must not ent«F here," cried he ; 

" Here is there room ftor no man." 
" What I not my grandfather to see ? " 
Answered a sweet-Toioed ^oman. 

The door flnng ^e, whidi Bt«od ajar, 
In leaped a Bmlling maiden ; 

She was as h>TeIy as a star. 
With light and love oVladen. 

She clttng her to the old man's breast, 
With smiles, and toora, and kisses ; 

never was a mortal bleat. 
With such exoesa of blisses. 

" Thy grandcJiild, I, to thee I cling, 
O welcome and protect me ; 

1 comfort ask, and comfort bring. 
And thon will not reject me. 
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" And I am lost, nulesa in thee 
I find a aire's protection ; 
My father has abandoned me, — 
I trust to thine affection. 

" For ke insists that I shall wed 
(And for the gift be gratefHl) 
A man whose home, and heart, and head. 
Are iHoat intensely hat«ftil. 

" He stood, a cold st^me petrified, 
I wept, — I raved, — I pleaded ; 
O turn not thon, aa he, aside. 
But give the shelter needed. 

"I see in thy reproachflil eye, 

A menace to exile me ; 

pve me not to iBfainy, 

To doom that would defile me I 

" Long, long I dreamed that tliou— that tlioii,- 
And yet I dared not try thee ; 
O hear me, help me, save me now. 
Compel me not to £y thee. 
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" Do what thou wilt, thou canst not be 
So steely, stony-breasted ; 
No 1 thou wilt not amrendet me. 
To wed with the detested," 

What could he say ? — the poor old man — 

When hearts are flowing over, 
No fettering power of language can 

Thou^t's hidden depths discover. 

But sighs and sobs and tears, — instead 
Of words — unchecked, out-breaking ; 

The tender look, the bending head. 
Were eloquently speaking. 

The present and ^e past were blent 

In one confused emotion. 
As mingling rivers, when intent 

On flowing towards the ocean. 

That ocean whelmed him in th' abyss 
Of storm-tossed waves oonfosing — 

Life, death, weal, woe, light, darkness, bliss. 
In wild bewildered miising. 
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After long silenoe — as the rocis, 
HeaTen-smitten, ponr their streaming,— 

" A {rien4? — and do my snowy loofcs 
Grow dark, or am I dreaming ? 

"A dream 1 — ^What dream ? Can this be : 
And was it I who taught her 

To dance, sweet cihild I upon my knee — 
Young man, 'tis my grand-daughter. 

" Stretch out thy hand — come near to me, 
All — all shall be forgiven. 
For o'er ow dark morlaUty, 
There ahinee a star in heaven. 

" So come to me, and stay and trust, 
With me thou shalt abide, dear I 
I will thy guardian be — ^thou must 
Be ever at ray side, dear ! " 

And many a loving word he said, 

More than I can repeat now. 
In gentleness engendered, 

All sleek and soft and sweet, now I 
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But hark ! without.— 4 thundering voice— 
A fa&er cUums his dAughtsr ; 
*' Begone ! Begone 1 " the oH man cries, 
" What misery haat thou brought her ? 

" Cross not my threshold — 'hut begone I 
Thoii vaitilir hast pursued her, 
Or I will be the banished one, 
And God shall curse the intro^r. 

" Thy child ? mention not the name I 
Thou wert the vile invader. 
Who to disgrace, and Nn, and shame, 
Wretch 1 did'st ccnapire to lead her. 

" Yes ! thro' thy child, ju^ heaven shall mi 
What thou to me hast meted, 
And my dart history's «nrse repeat. 
In thine more dark repeated. 

" Again begone I \o more intrude. 
Off — need I further press thee ? 
I would not curse thee if I could. 
And yet I cannot bless thee." 
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The old man spoke — more sad ttiati titcm, 
His darkened glance alighted 

Upoii luB son — he saw him torn, 
And flee away affiighted. 

The old man stood — a etatne grand — 
Cold — silent — without motion ; 

Standing, as broken icebergs stand 
Upon a &02en ocean. 

But when the graceless son had fled, 
The old man's eyes o'er-sweUing, 

A shower of heavy tear-drops shed, 
And then he soi^ht his dwelling. 

And there sat down, depressed and dumb, 
Unnerved — unmoved — while, coldly. 

He saw the young man towards him oome, 
Who thus addressed him boldly. 

" I am no longer wanted here. 
For thou hast found a treasure, 
Beyond all other treasiores dear. 

Whose worth no words can measure. 
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" Give me thy blessing, I am gone ; 
My destiny is pressing ; 
Thou honored sire 1 Thou Bmilisg one ! 
Give — give me both your blessing." 

And then he moved, as if to go ; 

The old man's eye-bolls glistened — 
He uttered a pathetic " No I " 

And whUe the young man listened, 

He said — " I order thee to stay. 

No difSculty make now. 
And as my griefs are past away. 

My joys thou shalt partake now." 

" Well ! I remain ! — So be it then ; 
Instal me the protector. 
Proclaim me both of beast and men, 
The ruler and director. 

" You have a trusty maiden now. 
For all the household's guiding ; 
O'er all above and all below. 
Becomingly presiding. 
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" And I, a world-experienced man, 
Called by the doom of fate here, 
Out of these ancient bear-holes can 
A noble house create here." 

Qreat was the change; he gathered round 
The servante, fast and faster ; 

And soon the very meanest found 
The influence of the master. 

And soap and sand and brush and broom. 
And three days' thorough labour. 

Had metamorphosed roof and room, 
So that no passing neighbour 

Had known the place, from dirt and dust, 

Clean as a soldier's jacket ; 
Keys, locks, bolts, handles iree from rust, 

All brightening in the racket 

By Istok made — the fool — ^who can 

Make wiser mortals follow ; 
There was a spirit in the man. 

Not a mere tinkling hollow. 
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He could GOiama&d, and wbk obeyed, 

A firm, but (gentle power ; 
He kuew the value of the maid, 

The isfiueuoe of a flower. 

He rises with the rising mom. 

And to the Puszta going, 
Faoea the forrows, binds tlie com, 

Or watches o'er the sowing. 

And when the maiden, busied still. 
With household care is toiling, 

She sees him o'er the window sill. 
And cheers him with her smiling. 

And here, — there, — everywhere he moved. 

With labour's riches laden ; 
His industry the old mtai loved. 

His hearii the youthful maiden. 

And BO hoars fled, and so fled days. 

Such are too swiftly fleeing, 
While those who saw their happy ways. 

Felt happier in the aeeing. 
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How nraa the wonder brought about ? 

It Beemed'a maivelloaa hiatory, 
And mttny a guess xaA many a doabt 

Were mingled in the mystery. 

Bat day to day in^roremeat brought. 

Some ever new invention ; 
Strange is the magio power of thought, 

When led by good intentioni 

When all was ordered — ordered well, 
He strapped his pack for starting ; 

He sought the old man. sought the belle. 
To say, " I am departing." 

But no I The words he never spoke. 

For misery to his eye lent 
The tears that drowned his tongue, and broke 

His hearty and he was silent. 

The old man guessed—the maiden felt 

The meanings yet unnttered ; 
Upon his trembling lips they dwelt. 

Which broken oocenta stuttered. 
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Then all fell weeping — auai and man 
And youth — their hot cheeks fitter 

With tiie thick Btream of tears that ran, 
So bnrstuig and bo Utter. 

And BO ttiey BoLbed and vept — each brea 
With varied paafflons throbbing ; 

The old man left hiB seat of rest. 
His weeping and hie sobbing — ' 

Bushed on the youth, and soon untied 
The straps the pack enfolding ; 

The maiden swiftly cast aude 
The staff that he was holding. 

And sack and staff are there anon, 

Upon a peg snBpended ; 
Jstok, the Fool, hae never gone 

From thence, as he intended. 

Was he a fool ? P^chanoe tha*e's less 

Of folly than is aeeming. 
When for sabstantial happiness 

We giva np idle dreaming. 
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Wliat flowers were oa tlie Piuzta seen, 
Wliat musio and what dances I 

A lu^p; wedding ie, I ween, 
The best of life's romaaoes. 

And when they left the altar, blest 

With pastoral benediction, 
Teara fell upon the old man's breast. 

Of joy, and not nffiction. 

" My obildzen I From my inmost heart 
I bring congratulation. 
And now I may in peace depart, 
For I have seen ^—salvation." 

"Depart I not tall thou hast seen — 
(We tnow what comes of courting) 
Thy great grandchildren on the green, 
And blessed them in their sporting," 

Years pass, and children in their play, 
Bound happy parents gather ; 

The only question is, who may 
Most pletwe that dear grand&tliei. 
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Aad uoMT fhe wild winds drive the clouds, 
'Tig winter's sharpest weather, 

Hie colli iniste wrap the earth in shrouds. 
The white snows drape the heather. 

Yet thro' the darkness of the night. 
When all around seeme mourning. 

There hums in one sweet cot a Ught, 
That is for ever burning. 

"Where by the chimney sit — a clan, 
Their evening beverage quafEmg — 

A husband, wife and ancient man. 
And children ronnd them laughing. 

The stonns to them no terrors bring. 
No fears to them ore coming — 

Go 1 listen to the songs they sing, 
And hear the spindle humming. 



Ist6k— Pronounced Iihtok, the Hagynr lumie for Stephen, or 

FuszTA— The Knste, the heath, the wide expanse of laud— as 

the Pampas of Soath America. 
Takya — The cottage, often the Inn or pot-honae of the Puaztas. 
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JANO'S, THE HERO. 



"Jan68, th« Hero," u one of the moat popular of PetiJIi'i 
Poenu. JanAs ia a peaumt of tlie Plaiua, wbo, being; Beparat«d 
front hia love, Iluska, pauses throuj;h a secies of marrellaus 
BdTentores, retonu to his native village to learn tliat^he object 
of his afiectionB, who hod been faithful to him throng!) much 
Buffering, was numbered with the dead. From her grave, which 
he Tisits, he plucks a rose that U hia companion through scenes 
and struggles mora terrible than any of his early encounters, 
and at last penetrates into Fairyland, where — contrasting his 
own loneliness and misery with the felicity tbtt surrounds bim — 
he £ings his reae into an adjacent lake, intending to follow it, 
when suddenly bis XlDska rises radiant &am the waters, — they 
were the waters of immortality, — and flings hetself into hie 
arms. They, become the King and Queen of Fairyland, where 
they still ai« supposed to reign. 



The poem oooeiste of 27 parts, every one of which 
is characterized by originality, variety, and power, 
"The Hero," a Magyar shepherd, is introduced near 
one of the rude hnta (JuhaaBbojtar) which are fonnd 
on ttie wOd, wide plains of Hunga^. Hot and 
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weaiy, the buming rajB of the mid<dfty sun fall 
like Bti-eams of fire upon him— added to -which — 

In his youthful heart the flames of love were blazing. 
And he watched ttie herd amidst the heather' grazing; 
Where they grazed he lay upon the broom* reclining, 
While the fervid sun was on his Shuba' shining : 
Kound him fields of flowers waved, like the waves of 

ocean; 
Beautiful they were, — but wakened no emotion, 
For hie ^es were fixed, as with a charmed petofitance. 
On a crystal stream, about a stone-throw's distance; 
Not the ripples gay that musically danced. 
But a maiden fair the shepherd's soul entranced, — 
Standing in the stream — a bright-eyed beauteous 

creature. 
Long tressed — ^breasts of snow — of perfect form and 

feature- 
Naked to the knees — love's very loveliest dau^i^ter — 
Bathed her rosy face in the refreshing water. 

The maiden was Huska — ^his pearl casket — his soul's 
fescination. He addresses her in the most passionate' 
langmm^, implorea her to leave the stream, and to 

> Pautft. * Ginertra. * Oater garmsut of sheep-ddu. 
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liatea to him. She answers that ^ mnst be gone — 
she is summoned by her cruel step-moth^r. He flies 
towards her ;— 

Then, with honied words he threw his cloak around 

her. 
And in pasBiouate love he to his bosom bound her — ' 
Kissed and kissed again, a hundred times, if any ; 
He who all things knows, he only knows how many^ 

The second part b^na — 



Swiftly flew the hours, as honra are ever flying ; 
On the flowing stream the eve's red tints were lying- 

The step-mother iQC|nires why Ilnska has not- re- 
turned, and determines to seek her. She finds her 
■—sees the youth depart — and breaks out into the 
most bitter and calumnious vituperations. The youth 
comes forward — denounces her slanders — ^menaces 
her with fearful visitationB if she wrong the orphan 
girl — ^ftom whom he says he will exaot an account 
of what may happen. He takes up his Shtiba — 
thinks of the flook of sheep that he had ne^ected, — 
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and when he reaches the place, finds they are dis- 
t>6rBe(I; and the next part thus commences — 



When the morning svin above the earth had mounted, 

And the shepherd youth his scattered sheep had 
counted ; 

Half were wanting there — ^what fate has them befalls? 

Have they been by wolves — or else by robbers stolen? 

Wolf, or tiiief,— why aakl EnoTigh that half are 
wanting, — 

Sore perplexed swain, with shame and sorrow pant- 
ing; 

What to do — -what say ? How useless all complaining! 

Silent he drove home the sheep that were remaining. 

Full of trepidation he reaches the honse of his master, 
whom he finds at the door, and who begins, as he 
was wont, to count over the sheep. Jan6s tells him 
that many are missing ; that it is no ose for him to 
deny it by a lie. His master seizes him by the mous- 
tache, tells him he can tolerate none of his jokes, 
curses him, and grasping an iron-pronged fork, 
threatens to "save him from the gallows," by dis- 
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podiig of him then and there. It ended by a " Be 
ofif!" Jands is Borely perplexed; feels lie has 
TTTODged his master, is not willing to abandon the 
gld Joan, by whom he had been brought up ; he flies 
— ie hesitates — ^he returns — his brain utterly be- 
wildered. The fourth act opens— > 



Many thousand stars were glittering on the suriaoe 
of the water, and Jan6s stood, he scarcely knew 
how, close to Iloska's garden. He was singing a 
moat melancholy song ; and as the dew fell upon 
the trees and upon the grass, he asked " Are these 
the tears of the pitying stars?" Iluaka was asleep, 
hut the well-bnowu voice awakened her. She oame 
to welcome him, but struck with his wild and wan 
appearance, exclaims — 

Tell me why so sad ? dear love I ah, thou appearest. 
Pale as is the moon — and why? ttou fondest, dearest] 

He answers, he may well be sad and pale, as he sees 
her for the last time. She replies, that if his looks 
alarmed her, his words alarm her more. And he 
responds — 
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Spring-tide of my spirit I — thee I quit for ever. 
Never wOt thoa hear my voioo again — never; 
Yet once more I blees thee — yet once more I kiaa thee, 
Then, wretched doom, then evermore to miss thee. 
Scarcely could he speak for weeping and for sobbing, 
And his throbbing bosom prest her bosom throbbing, 
Bent himself to earth, to hide the t«ar-flooda Bteahng 
Down hia white, wet cheeks, his agony revealing; — 

He bids his " Bweet rose" remember him, the wan- 
ders, when she sees the diy leaves scattered by the 
storm. She answers — 

Go I if go thou must, and may God's holy blessing 
Smile on every sod thy weary feet are pressing ; 
Gather eveiy flower — and its fair leaves, while &ding, 
Shall remind thee oft of thy dear absent maiden. 

So they parted like riven branches — ^both hearts, wintiy 
wastes. Once more their tears mingled — he wiped 
them with his shirt-sleeve. 

And he went — he saw not, and he cared not whither ; 
Darkness came— what recked he, wandering hither, 

thither? 

The peasant children laughed at Kim as he passed — 
the oxen lowed: he noticed neither. The village 
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lay behind him — he saw not the hearth fires; hut 
the chureh-ateeple seemed to look upon him moum- 
fnlly. Any one near might have heard his sighs ; 
but no one was there. A flock of herons flew by, 
but they noticed nothing. He wandered thro' the 
night — no sound except the rugtling of hia Sbuba— 
it waa heavy — be flung it down ; but the beavinesB 
he could not get rid of was the greater hea-vinesa 
of his heart. 



Chased away by the snn the full moon departed ; 
the Fuszta surrounded him, boundless as the ocean. 
From its east the mm rose, to its west the gun de- 
scended ; but Irom its rising to its setting saw neither 
flower nor tree, nor shrub; some dew-drops hung 
upon the short grass. To the left of the sun red 
-vapours rose from a lake which was surrounded by 
lentils green as emeralds: — 

Midst the lentil plants there stood— the lake shore 

Seeking for his food — a solitary heron : 
Fluttering o'er the lake, ascending and decending. 
Flocks of water-birds their wayward course were 
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JanoB, surrounded by dark ehodowB, and filled viOi 
darker thou^ts, again — 

Saw upon fbe Puazta the aim's radiauco sparkling. 
While within his-heart a night of nights was darkling. 

Hunger came with the coming day ; he found a scrap 
of bacon in his pocket; looking around him he saw 
the blue heaven, the bright sun, and beneath, the 
shifting many-coloured Delibah,* Then came thirst ; 
he dipped his hat in the lake, aud drank the water 
from its brim. He sank down, wearied, and made 
a mole-hill his pillow while he slept He dreamt 
that Iluska was in his arms, and when about to kiss 
her waa wakened by a thunder olap. There was a 
frightful storm — black and gloomy as his own 
destiny : 

^ AU the earth was clad in darkest robes funereal. 
Whirl winds' -voices spoke in menaces imperial ; 
Every cloud above had all its sluices riven, 
While the lakes below flnng cataracts up to heaven. 

Janos seized his staff — covered his face with his 

' Tbe Fata Morgana (Min^], tlie deceitful, m>iny-liued picture, 
mminoaty leen in the hot eammer in the Magyar plains, eiiata in 
the Asiatic and Afiiean deierts, and leas fteqaentl^r in the Crimea 
and in Sicily. 
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bat — tnmed hk Shuba inside oat, and facing &o 
Btorm, again bestrode the plain. The ekjr began 
to brighten — the winds dispersed the clouds — a rain- 
bow appeared in the east. The rain had refreshed 
him ; he sturdily pursued his way till the sun sank 
in its bed. He had then reached a thick forest, 
and heard the. croak of a raven breaking the silenca 
of death. 

Still he forward prest. for Janos was no craven — 
Feared not dismal forest — feared not croaking raven ; 
Half in twilight, half in darkness, on he sped him, ■ 
And the moon bnrst forth, and like a herald led him. 



At last he sees a solitary light thro' the thickest part 
of the forest; he fancies it must be from a bnt 
(Csarda), which might give him shelter — ^it was no 
Gsarda, but the gathering place of a dozen banditti. 
"Midnight and robbers, battle axes and pistols," are 
not pleasant objects to look at ; but Janos musters up 
courage, advances and accosts them boldly. The 
leader asks Mm bow be dared intrude : nnhuppy man I 
hast thou parents or wife, and hast thou bidden them 
iarewell ? He answers — 
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" He who nothing has — he is to fear a stranger ; 
Kich men, not the poor, may shrink irom threatened 

danger; 
Life is nought to me — to hold it, or to lose it — 
Give me shelter then — or if yon will, refuse it ; 
I am in yoor hands — to live or die — I care not ; 
Shelter me, your Mend, — strike me, your foe, and 

spare not" 
The diief admires his courageous bravery — ^tells Mm 
he is fit to be invested with a bandit's privileges : — 

" "Ha who laug^ at death, and looks on life as zero, 
He was bom for us, and bom to be a hero." 

So he is invited to join the bandit band, who sport 
with robbery, sacrilege, and murder — drink out of 
silver cups, and decorate themselves with jewels tif 
gold. He gives his hand, aud avers it is the happiest 
moment of his life ; they sit down to revel over 
wine stolen from the cellars of the priests. The 
robbers drink to excess, and lie intoxicated on the 
floor. JanoB preserves his senses, and determines to 
" put out the lights of those who had delivered over 
BO many to darkness." Ho will fill his pooket with 
the spoils — seek his Huska— marry her — ^bnild a 
beautiful house: — 
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Live a blessed life, with tliat beloved mdden, 
Happier, happier far than Adam was In £deii. 

Bat he hesitates ; he most not enrich himself with 
the fruits of robbety. The gold would be spotted 
with blood — ^it would bring an entail of miseiy — his 
oonsoienoe must not be seared to the sense of wrong. 
But he seizes a light — sets the hovel on fii-e — sees 
the red tongues of the Sanies reporting his deeds to 
heaven. A mantle of darkness enwraps the blue sky, 
and the moon looks out enquiringly on tiie distur- 
bance: 

Jands smiled, and saw the owls with fluttered feather, 
Saw the frightened bats, which flapped their wings of 

leather. 
Heard the crashing beams, and watched the sudden 

flashes, 
Watched tlie sinking roof, piled up on heaps of ashes. 
And when the sun rose it looked upon nothing but 



Janos travelled through seven kingdoms, and one 
day, in the distance, bright weapons were glancing 
in the sun-shine. It was a' corps of Hassani : 
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Many a noble steed was neighing, foaming, pranoing. 
Tossing his proud head, and haughtily advancing. 

His heart beat high, and he aaid a aoldier's life mast 
be a proud one ; and as he looked on the troop, the 
Captain exclaimed, "Who is that miserable fellow?" 
and Janos answered, "A wanderer on the earth — a 
night-walker ; but your grace may bring sunshine." 
" Join US if yon will ; but we are bent on mnrderons 
work. The Turks have fallen on the Franks — we 
go with the Franks." " Be it so I I am a good horse- 
man, and am ready for the fi^t. True I have had 
charge of asses, and kept sheep ; but I am a Magyar. 
. Grod created us on horseback, Centanrs. He created 
us for warlike weapons, and for war." Hia eye 
Spoke more than his tongue — ho ie enlisted : 

Great was his delight — in tactics well instaTicted, 
When into the line, with scdrlet vest inducted ; 
In the sun-beam's glance he drew his polished sabre. 
Shining bri^t, as shone the weapon of hia neighbour. 

His hc!rse was proud of bis rider, planted npon him 
as firm as a poat^-an earthquake wonld not have 
shaken him in his seat. His companions admired his 
agility and his grace : 
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When the corpg tamed oat, to seek for other 

quarters, 
All the maidens oame and wept like weeping 

martyrs; 
Many maidens they, and their attractions many, 
Hie Iluska's charms were not approached by any ; 
Wandering through the world, its good and evil 

sharing. 
Much he saw — ^but nought with hers to bear comparing. 



Step by step they went forward till they reached 
the Tartar land, vrhere many perils awaited, th^n 
from the d(^-headed races, and their chief thus 
greeted the Magyars : — 
Wherefore come ye here, to meet death's direst 

dangers? 
We eat human flesh — ^preferring tbat of strangers. 

The few Magyars were perplexed, when looking on 
the many Tartars. But there was a Moorish king, 
who bad formerly travelled in Hungaiy, where he 
had received much hospitality, which he gratefully 
remembered, and he interceded with the Tartar chief, 
assuring him that the Magyars were a good, kind 
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people, well known to faim, and that he might safely 
allow them to pass through the country, " Grant 
this," said he, " out of thy princely favour, for the 
love of me : " 

" For the love of thee, is thy petition granted ; " 
Nothing more they asked, for nothing more they 

wanted; 
So they travelled safe, thanks to the Moor's affection. 
All the Tartar trihes afforded them protection. 

But spite of aU they rejoiced when they had crossed 
the Tartar frontier : — 

And they reached a land, all desolate and lonely — 
All its fruits were figs, ita food was bear's flesh only. 



Having passed the Tartar vales and hills, which 
looked like a boundary wall behind them, they made 
their way to the dark shadows of the Italian rose- 
mary forests ; but they Iiad terrible struggles , 

■with the Alpine cold so trying. 
Snow beneath them lay ; ice was about them lying ; 
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Tho' the cold was strong, the Magyar heart is Btronger, 
Bears its borthens calmer — ^holds its patience longer ; 
When their horses' :failed esheiuBted in theii forces. 
On tiieir rider's backs they carried off the horses. 



They go to Poland, to India — the frontier moun- 
tains reach to the clouds ; the heat is intolerable — 
the sun not a mile off : 

Nothing but the clonds for sustenance they fonnd 

there, 
Clouds they were, so thiok, they cut in slices round 

there; 
Other clonds tiiere were, which, after long exploring, 
Gave tliem atreams to drink, their fonntain-depthB 

outpouring ; 
But tho heat became insufierably horrid. 
Only in the night they scaled the mountain's forehead ; 
Many were the plagues impeding their advancing. 
While among the stars their frisky steeds were pranc- 
ing; 
But the stars to Jands brought solne dreams delightful. 
For of fairy fancies is a starry night full : 
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"I have heard to stars, when looking down from 

heaven, 
A celeetial inflnence marvellouBly is given. 
If 'tis BO, Iluaica I I for thee the brightest 
Will select : I know belov'd one 1 thou delightest 
In the smiles of night, and ^weet maid I I'll fling 

thee 
Heaven's divinest star, all blessednese to bring thee." 

After much toil they descend from the monntains ; 
the heat moderates, and they reach the land of the 
Franks. 

xi, 

that land I that land I it is a lovely Eden ! 
Canaan's fairer self 1 but, oh, that land was bleeding 
From the Turkish hordes, whose terrible invasion 
Covered all the land with waste and desolation. 

Pitilessly they had robbed the churches, emptied the 
wine cellars, set fire to the cities. The king had 

taken flight, separated from his only child, a. lovely 
daughter. The Magyars sought him — found him, — ■ 
and even the stem soldiers wept over his misery ; 

" Misery sad is mine I my riches were unbonnded : 

1 am beggared now, by woe and want Buirounded." 
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He la told not to despair— redemption is at hand: 

Ease thy heavy heart — dispel thy gloomy sorro'w. 
Here thy saviours are — thon shall be saved to-morrow. 
"Who fihall save my child; t«ll me who shall 

save her? 
He who saves my child, he shall in dowry have her." 

The prize was inviting ; it moved every heart with 
courageous long^gs. Janda listened; bat said to 
himself — 

" I that maid will rescue ; but Iluska 1 never 
Shall that rescue thee from my true heart dissever." 



The sun rose aa he is wont to rise; but seldom 
rises to see and to hear what he saw and heard on 
that eventful day. Loud blasts of trumpets — an 
army kneeling in prayer — the sharpening of sabres — 
the prancing of horses. The king appeared anxious 
to take part in the coming fight, but the Hussar chief 
respectfully requested "His Majesty" to abstain. 
" Courage of heart is not wanting to thee, but 
strength of arm ; leave us to do the work. Before 
nightfall thy foes shall be scattered and thy king- 
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dom l)e restored." The Haugarians sprang upoQ 
their steeds, aent a herald announcing war, and on 
hiB return, with tremendous Ehouts, and clashing of 
Swords, they rushed on the enemy ; the hoofs of the 
spurred horses shook the earth's centre, whose sur- 
face re-echoed the shock. Seven horse-tails hore 
the heathen Faclia, who had a seven-bottlo paunch ; 
his nose was red with wine ; hie ugly cheeks looked 
like ripe calabashes. The resistance was fierce — the 
battle terrible : 

All the emerdd plain with lakes of gore was ruddy, 
And the flowery fielda became an ocean bloody ; 
Soon the heathen host were from the combat driven, 
Save the slaughtered, piled in mountains up to heaven. 

The fat-paunched Vizier enoountersd Janos, who 
lifted his heavy sword, and exclaimed — 

" Plague of Christian men ; I '11 tell thee what I Tl 

do, sir I 
Thou'rt too big for one, I'll cut thee into two, air I " 

And so he did — 

:^ght and left the body fell, it fell, divided :— 
And so died the Turk, who Christians had derided. 
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The fragineutB of the Ottomang fled, and would have 
been flying to this moment had the Hagyaie pursaed 
them — 

Bat it little mattered — 
Those who coiild, escaped, shattered and scared and 
scattered. 

The battle-field was like a scarlet poppy bed. Janos 
saw Bomething white in the arms of a fiying Turk : 
it was the Pasha's son, and he was hearing away the 
young daughter of the king of the Franks, who had 
fainted and was senseless. Janos followed him, "with 
hurried hoofs," and called out — 

' ' Stop ! or else I'll make in thy vile corpse a passage ; 
Speed thy soul to hell, to bear thy master's message," 

But he stops his horse, kneels, implores pardon on 
account of hia youth. He is pardoned ; ordered to 
take the message home to the pagan lands, and 
inform the infidels of the fat« of their bandit- 
brethren. Jands descends. 

The frightened maiden nearing, 
Sees her weeping eyes so blue, so beauty-wearing. 
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She speaks, "I aak not who is my deliverer; I am 
his, if he will accept tiiis offering of ray gratitude." 
For a moment he felt as if his blood had turned to 
water. A terrible struggle agitated his soul; but 
Iluska was there, and he answered courteously — 
" Eather, 
Boae of sweetnesB I Fll conduct thee to thy fother, 
There we'U talk;" — but mount, and on the horse 

that bore him, 
DeKly did she spring, and smiling sat before him. 

XIM. 

JantSs lingered with the princess for some time in the 
shadow of the linden-trees, with sad eyes, contem- 
plating the battle-field : 

'Twae a mara of blood — courageous ones and cravens ; 
Hovering o'er tliem all were groups of hungry ravens : 
Sad it was to see the limbs, the garments shattered — 
Arms and bair and hides, with grime and gore be- 



Near it was a lake, it had been clear as crystal. 
There the Magyar troop had washed their hands and 

wrists all, 
And its colour now, from such unboly uses, 
Was as red as wine from the grape's purple jnicoe. 
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They leave the melancholy sight, and hasten to the 
place where 

The king had found a shelter : 
O what crowds were there, assembled helter-skelter : 
Jandg led the maid — what shouts t what eonga.! what 

screaming — 
She looked like a rainhow from the heaven-clouds 

beaming. 
They reach the king— he sinks speechless on the 
bosom of his child ; bnt is revived by the burning 
kisses she impresses on his lips. Bejoicings and 
festivities are proolaimed. The fat calf, the flowing 
wine; the tables are spread — ^the Magyars around — 
the king in the midst. No wonder that bravo and 
hungry men enjoyed the repast. The king asks for 
silence, he has sometbiug of importiuice to say : 

" Hero of the heroes I dearest of the dearest I 

Let me know the name, the honoured name thon 

hearest : " 
"Kukoriena Janesi ' is my name unsightly, 
Ne'er dishonoured yet by any deed unknightly." 

' The Hnngarisn for Jmi, tAt Maizt-hay. It ia not nniHimmon 
for the peasants to attach nicknsmea to their eompaniatu. The 
meaaing here U that the boy iraa found in a field where Indian com 
was heaped. 
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The ting interrapted him, exclaiming — 

"Henceforth shall he bear a name moie proud and 

tiughtly, 
John, the hero I he, and he will bear it rightly : 
John, the hero ! list I " the startled youth addressing ; 
' ' He who Baved a child should have a father's blesdng. 
And the child once saved by thy courageous bearing, 
Offers thee a crown to honor with thy wearing ; 
She shall be thy bride, and when thou dost aocept her. 
For her dowry she stuJl bring a thnme and sceptre ; 
Kingly toils and cares have bent my old age donble, 
Let thy youth and hers relieve me of my trouble ; 
Well thy noble brow a monarch's crown is fitting. 
Bright will shine its gems upon thy forehead sitting ; 
I shall cease to drint of sorrow's bitter chalice. 
Grant me but a room within thy honoured palace." 

The Magyars listened with delight and wonder to the 
king's speech. Janos, addressing the monarch, reve- 
rently refused the tempting offer. Ho was unworthy 
of BO great a gift ; but be implored permission to tell 
his own history, which might explain the reasons for 
his refusal. The king promises him a patient hear- 
ing, bot dotthta whether he will find a becoming 
justification. 
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Jauds begaa by relating how tbe name of Kukoricza 
waa given him. He waa found when a babe, hidden 
nnder a heap of maize (Knkuruz), A good woman, a 
farmer's wife, who went into the field in eearch of 
straw, saw a something moving amidst the oom : 

Heard an infant cry, and pitting itfi crying, 
Took me fi-om the corn-heap, where I had been lying. 
Where a heartless mother cruelly had dropt me. 
Brought me to her home, and promised to adopt me ; 
She was childless — but she had & husband brutal — 
When she urged her suit, he negatived her suit-all ; 
On my head he hurl'd a heavy imprecation, 
Spoke of her with scorn and rage and indignation. 

But at lost he is soothed by her gentle remonstrances, 
"How could I leave the babe to perish; would not God 
abandon me, for my hard-heartedness, in the horn- of 
death had I abandoned the baby ; 

"He will help your work, will please you with hie 

prattle ; 
Yoii are growing old, have horaes, sheep, and cattle ; 
He was sent by heaven, to comfort, to assiflt you, 
As his patron now, dear man I I would enlist yon," 
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But tho' he tolerated me, he did not love me. He 
went Btdlenly to his work, and often looked on me 
with reproachful and malignant eye ; 
Mode me labour hard, and pimished me severely, 
Frown'd upon me oft, and smiled upon me rarely ; 
Tet one joy I had — a joy of joya, the greatest, 
Of all maidens sweet, I loved the very sweetest: 
'Twas an orphan girl — 

Her mother was dead ; her father married a second 
wife, and dying himself left die girl to the care 
of a cruel step-mother. She was the object of all my 
thoughts. She was the rose of my thorny life. how 
I loved her I She and I were called the Tillage orphans; 
To see her, to talk to her, was the bliss of my boyhood. 
In her looks I revelled as in the sunshine ; and to 
play with her on Sabbath days was my delight and 
my devotion. My veiy being was transformed in 
her presence : 

And when blashingly, a sweet, sweet kisa she granted, 
'Twas a wildering bliss, and nothing more I wanted. 
But the step-mother was the torment of her life. 
May God never forgive the evil-hearted woman! I 
ohecked some of her malevolence ; still my beloved 
one had but a wretehed existence : 
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I had sorrows too, the kind, the loving mother, 
Who had found me, died — ^I never found another ; 
Tfaong^ my heart is hard, how oft my hot teara steep- 
ing 
On her tomb the grass, have wearied me with weep- 
ing; 
<3oiild those tears have told the depth of my emotion, 
t}iey would have filled the immeasurable ocean 1 

The beautiful Iluaka also wept — ^but not deapond- 

ingly. She thought time would bring shout our 

union: 

Often did she say : " Bear up with hopeful Bpirit I " 

DiBappointment comes, but bravely learn to bear it; 

Disappointment's reign will speedily be ended, 

When sweet patience wtute, by smiling hope attended." 

And so we wwted patiently and hopefully — 

And her soothing words disperBed my melancholy — 
Every word of hers seemed truth-inspired and holy. 

But days and days passed, and the fountain of hope 
failed to fr^en the langulshingB of love. Then it 
was that I neglected the flock of sheep that was con- 
fided to my keeping, and I was driven forth by the 
master whose business I had too little caied for : 
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From Ilusba toni so mournfully asunder, 

Crushed the heavy weight of woes and wailingtg under ; 

Wandering throuf^ the world, o'er good and evil 

pondering, 
Where shall I find rest &ora all this weary wandering? 
For I asked no pledge — when from Iluska parted — 
Asked no tow &om her, from her the faithful-hearted ; 
What were words to those, whose echoing thoughts 

responded. 
When the deepest depths Of silent souls were sounded. 
Maid Df royal race t if faithlessness be hateful, 
Iilome me not I pray, and deem me not ungrateful ; 
For Ilueka I have stamped my oath in heaven, 
" Could I treacherona be, and hope to be forgiven ? " 



There was a general outbreak of approval when Janos 
had ended his narrative. Tears of disappointment 
and sorrow filled the eyes of the princess. But the 
king said he would not enforce the marriage, but 
would offer a ^ft, not to be refused ; so he beckoned 
to one of the attendants, who delivered to Janos a 
large sack Ml of gold — 

Such a heap as he had never dreamt of seeing. 
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And tte said, " This is for the savionr of my child" — 

Take it, ihen, my son — to thine Iltiska take it, 
For thy feithful love, a worthy offering make it ; 
I would keep tiiee here, bat know that tliou art dghmg 
For that monming one, who for thy love is dying. 
Go I — where'er thon art, may every blessing find thee ; 
Leave osbere, as guests, thy Magym' troop behind thee." 

And so it wafi, and Janos took his departure for 
Unska's home ; and the princeHS greeted him with a 
tender farewell, while he, with overflowing heart, 
entered a galley, provided with every comfort, to 
which the king and the hussars escorted him; and 
till the galley was lost in the distant miats he saw 
their friendly geetnres, and heard their voices bid- 
ding him God- speed t 



Prosperous vrinda filled the sails of the galley, and 
drove them swiftly over the water ; but swifter was 
the succession of thoughts that passed through his 
mind. " How little does my soul's angel dream of 
the bliss that awaits her ; not only do I return to her, 
but return to her loaded with treasures : 
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Bichei none than I among Hnngarian agnates, 
Fronder none than I of all the Magyi 



For a moment he thinke of the delight of being re- 
venged on those who had wronged him ; bnt why ? 
Their nnkindness had been the cause of his good 
fortune — better foi^ve them I — better be grateM to 
them. Such reflections, tuid many more, occorred 
to him. They were still very far from the beautiful 
Magyar-orszag — the Hungarian land : 

Janos walked the deck — it was the fall of even. 
Gathering darkness spread its mantie over heaven ; 
Janos heard a voice — 'twas from the galley's master — 
" We are sailing fast, but storms are coming faster." 
Janos turned away — he turned as if not hearing. 
When he saw above a flight of storks careering ; 
They were hastening south, for ere the wintry season 
Storks will seek a home, with most instinctive reason. 
They were flying away from the storm — it was a 
gloomy prognostic. He, too, thought of Iluska — of 
home. Should he, like the storks, ever find a home ? 



The sky fulfilled its own prophecy — ^the sea that was 
yesterday smooth and calm was violently agitated. 
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The waves reBponded to the howling of the winds. 
Terror seized the crew, who betook themBelves to 
hoats ; diacipline waa lost, Eutd with it all confidence 
and coora^: 

Clouds with darter clouds seemed like black troops 
embattled. 

To the rattling thunders louder thunders rattled ; 

To the lightning fla^h yet fiercer lightnings flashing, 

'Gfunst the helpless ship o'erpowering waves were 
dashing: 

There she lay, a wreck, and round the wreck was 
floating 

Many a surge-driven corpse, for useless was the boat- 
ing. 

How was Janda saved ? for in ^lat tempest no man 

Help or safety found, from either &iend or foeman. 

Strange, the arm of heaven was stretched out to help 
the hero : 

For a mighty wave up to the heavens hod flung him, 
And he seized a cloud, -and on its mantle hung him ; 
Firmly did he hold, both of his hands applying, 
So was Janos saved, and lived instead of dying. 
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Clouds rolled poet the sea and travelled towards the 

bigh land, 
Jauds loos'd his liold, and laadod on the diy land. 
Besting on the sand, he pour'd his adoration 
To that God, whose strength had wrought his strfuige 

salvatioa : 
Seeking not his gold, he cared not for his crosses. 
Having saved his life, he tliought not of his losses. 
Janos wandered round — he scarcely had a rag on — 
Till he pounced upon tiie nest of a fierce dragon ; 
Feedipg his young brood, the dragon was so busy, 
lliat a thought oocmred — it almost made hini 

"Shall I slay the brood?" He crept into the nest, he 
On tbe dragon sprang, and as he did his best, he 
Spurred the monstrous beast, and said, " You shall 

not tarry, 
■ But o'er hills and plains your master safely carry." 
How the oharm was wrought I know not : he obeyed 

him. 
And o'er many a re^on rapidly conveyed him ; 
Hero, all command, and dragon all obedience. 
Bowed his head and neck in reverent allegiamie ; 
Janos looked beneath on many a king's dominions. 
Till he bade the dragon moderate his pinions ; 
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" For I see," he awd, " mine own beloved people, 
Perch thee, dragon, now I npon the village steeple," 
what joy was his to feel, as they descended. 
All his hopes renewed, and all his sorrows ended ; 
He dismisHed his steed, and calmly said, " Betiim ye 
Many and many thanks, for this successful journey." 

But what shall he say to Iluska ? " Z bring no gold, 
no treasures, no wonders from foreign lands ; but I 
do bring thee a pure heart; and wilt thou receive 
that heart as worthy of thee ? " 

Then, and thinking thus, he reached the well-known 

village — 
Met the herds and hinds proceedii^ to the tillage — 
Heard the rustic songs &om the far-east and far- west, 
Twas the vintage time, it was the time of harvest. 
None observed him — none — nor passenger nor peasant. 
Not a soul there dreamt of such a hero present ; 
But he wandered forward to the village centre. 
Saw Iluska's cot, and dared he, dared he enter? 
When his doubting hand was on the latch it trembled ; 
! the hero there, a hero ill resembled : 
Entering at last, he met imwonted noises — 
Saw that all was changed — heard nought but strangers' 
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" I am mistaken — mistaken," he asid, and waa lifting 
tlie latch, when a pretty and graoeful girl asked very 
conrteously, " Whom is your honour seeking ? " 
"Iluskal" "Heart of mine! bo changed — so snn- 
bnmt — I hardly knew you';" and she laughed with joy; 
"Come, come in; with thee let heaven's best hiessings 

come now — 
I have much to tell — so welcome, welcome home now." 
She leada him into the house — ^places him in a chair, 
andaeks — 

"Whatl not know me, John? Thine early recollections, 
Are they swept away, and all thine old affections 
Dost forget the child, oft by Iliutka seated ? " 
"Where? Owhere's Uuska? Tell me," he repeated. 
Asked again — again — hia anxious heart was throb- 
bing,— 
Saw flie maiden weep, he heard the maiden sobbing. 
"Must I answer? why? AlasI but thou hast bidden; 
Poor, poor Janos I She in the dark grave is hidden." 
Had he not been seated, he had fallen lifeless — 
Dreadful, dreadful doom — the widowed and the wife- 
less 1 
Wonld his heart not burst, with all the woes within it? 
Then he hung his head — was silent for a minate, — 
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Spoke, as if from some bewildered dream emei^;iug, 
" Tell me, tell me this — and did she die a virgin? 
Did she wed 1 Perhaps, my ohild, thou didst deceive 

" No ! alas 1 no ! And wilt thou not believe me? " 
Then he saw her face, and said in accents broken, 
"Too tme, too trae, poor girl I the sad words thou 
hast spoken," 



He threw himself on the table ; Ms tears, his sighs, 
his groans, made him for a long time speechleBS ; at 
last hia grief found words : 

' ' Why was I not slaughtered in tliat fearful slaughter ? 
Why not overwhelm'd in that o'erwhelming water ? 
Why have I been spared from miserieB dark and 

many? 
Why preserved for this, moat terrible of any ?." 

As the violence of his grief became somewhat soothed, 
he desired that all particulars of Iluska's fate should be 
given to him : 

" O her fate was sad — ^her step-mother, so cruel, 
Fed the fire of grief with fuel upon fuel ; 
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But to misery brougbt decrepit, aged, hoaryf 

On a beggar's crutch she told her dolefnl atoiy : 

Dear Duaka oft, lier secret love confessing. 

Asked from heaven for tbee, the best of beavenly 

blessing ; 
Prayed that, as on earth from thee she had been riven, 
She might cltum thy love, and live with thee in heaven. 
Thus she said fareivell ! to happier regions flying. 
Near na is the grave where she ia calmly lying ; 
Hadat thou seen the crowds that to her funeral moved, 
Then thou wouldst have felt how much she was be- 
loved ! " 
So the maiden Janos to the green grave leading, 
Left him to his grief — his wounded heart was bleeding t 
Loudly called he on Iluska ; wildly threw him 
On her grave, as if she heard and saw and knew him. 
Then recalled the scenes, the tender recollection — 
Youth's most early dreams, and guahings of affec- 
tion ; 
Smiles from cheeks now cold, uid light &om eyes 

now &ded 
Life and love &om her, now in death's darkness 

shaded. 
There he remained till the last red ray of the aun had 
disappeared, and till the pale moon shone moomfuUy 
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throogli the mists. Tlie melaaclioly tnoon eympa- 
thised with hia melancholy thoughts, and under her 
influence he walked away from the graTe— 

Only to return there : where his love reposes 
Friendly hands had planted trihutaiy roses ; 
One was blooming still, and from its stem he tore It, 
And his soul broke foiHi in mournful musings o'er it: 
" l^m her dnat up-spi:ung, thou feeble, fragrant flower. 
Ever be with me, my dear delight, my dower, 
I till deatli will hold tliee, thee surrender never, 
And when death shall oome, sleep on my breast for 
ever ! " 



Two companions never, never Janos quitted — 

One was the deep grief, with all his feelings knitted ; 

And his sword the other, in the scabbard rusted 

With the blood of Turks, of conquered Turks en- 
crusted, — 

Ready, tho* in mst, while Janos wandered over 

Many a dreary desert, solitary rover 1 

Waxing, waning moons, as silver pale, shone o'er 
him, 

And another spring its offerings spread before him. 
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Hoons and springs they brought not peace, but per- 

turbatiou. 
All was darkness still — darkness and desolation. 
" would death bat come I but death had other 

doings — 
Notbii^ for it left, midst wastes and Tn-eoks and 

Here its work is done, so otherwhere Fll wend me — 
Come with me my woe, my wretchedness attend me 1 
Can I be unwelcome, when with my afflictions 
I shall help to fill the cup of maledictions," 

But sharp sorrow wears itself out ; or it goes, and 
comes and goes ; and when its bitterness is moderated, 
unrest and vacancy take possession of the mind. The 
fount of tears is not inexhaustible — the ey6 may be 
saddened, but will not be constantly wet ; 

So with heart less sore than when its grief was sorest, 
JanoB wandered thro' a melancholy forest ; 
There in the deep mnd he saw a peasant's waggon. 
Which nor horse nor helper thro' the slough could 

drag on : 
' Twaa a potter's wa^on, sunk beneath the middle 
Of th' arrested wheels — to move it was a riddle ; 
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Much the potter whipped, but whipped in vain, the 

horses. 
Then he crossed liis arms — exhausted his resouicea. 
"Gooddayl honest man I" said Janoa to the potter ; 
If his rage was hot, the greeting made him hotter. 
"Gooddayl honest man I " he said, the words repeat- 
ing; 
"Bad day I stupid fool 1 the devil take your greeting." 
" That is scarcely courteous ! " said the hero smiling ; 
"B^endly words to meet, with rancour and revilingl" 
" Don't you see the wa^on in the quagmire sinking ; 
Can you think that I of courteous words am think' 

iug? 
"Those alone we aid, who're willing to be aided — 
Only tell me now, where leads that pathway shaded." 
And he pointed out an opening, where the paces. 
Few and far between, had left some feeble traces. 
"Ahl you ask me there a secret well worth knowing. 
If my words prevent your up that pathway going; 
For that pathway leads to strong-holds of the giants — 
Better not go there, for they are ugly clients." 
"You may trust me man I " and waxing bold and. 

bolder ; 
'Ghunst the mud-stuck waggon pressed his vigorous 
shoulder ; 
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Ott the firm, fast road tlie rescued prize lie grounded. 
While the potter stared, all aileat, but astounded. 
Opening wide his eyes, no wonderful behaviour, 
When euoh feat he eaw, he bowed before hie Baviour ; 
Muttered out hia thanks, while Janos, little earing 
Whether thanked or not, was wholly out of hearing. 

And Janos boldly preseed forward, being very anxiqua 
to make himself acquainted with the giant land, and 
he reached the border-stream ; it waa called a brook, 
but it was as wide as a river : 

By the river stood a sentinel gigantic, 

Never saw romance a monster more romantic ; 

JanoB stretohed his neck, he stretched with all his 

power, 
Looking on the man as on a lofty tower : 
And the sentinel asked in growling voice of thunder, 
" Do I hear a step ? And who comes here I wonder ? 
Who's that little creature creeping thro' the rashes ? 
Better he take care of crossings and of onisheB." 
Janos drew bis sword, and o'er his head he held it, 
- Giant stamped his foot, and Janos deftly fell'd it : 
How he shrieked aloud — " Invasion I Treachery 1 

Slaughter 1 " 
Bleeding, helpless, lame, he fell into the water. 
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" Well," said Janos, " now I think I may make pro* 

gress, 
I've dispatched the ogre, let me see the ogresB ; " 
On the corpBe he trod, it served him for a Lridge therei 
Happy angary was such a privilege there. 
But he was not dead, the death was only seeming, 
Up the giant rose, as waking from a dreaming ; 
Janos raised his sword, and of his life bereft him, 
Saw him breathe his last, and on the ground he left him. 
There was no longer a sentinel to guard the frontier 
— no longer a watchman to denounce the intruder. A 
stream of blood ftx)ra his body reddened the rivjer, 
while JanoS thro' the frxmtier forest advanced into the 
interior. 

XX. 

Deep and deeper Janos, in the forest mazes, 
Entering sees more marvels, as he wandering gazes ; 
Where the giants rule, and keep their subjects ondei. 
All appears like witchery, miracle and wonder : 
There were trees so tall, that any mortal eyesight 
Could not reach tiie boundary of that clouded high 

sight; 
They bore leaves so large that, without seams or 



One would make a cloak, or line a pair of breeches ; 
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Goats there were so big, ao Tery noisy growing, 
That they seemed like herds of Qgly oxen lowing. 
Janos hewed his way, it was a heavy labour, 
By the vigorous use of his beloved sabre. 
And a crow — a crow was than a vulture bigger : 
One upon a tree, was such a monstrous figure, 
Janos looked and said, "A doud must there be sit- 
ting 1" 
Till he heard " Caw ! Caw 1 " and saw the orow was 
flittuig. 

One mouBtrous object after another met his view, 
till he perceived in the distance a black walled city, 
in which was the fortified palace of the giants : 

Janos thither walked, the mighty mass beholding, 
Saw gigantic gates, the gates were double -folding ; 
If yon deem that giants build as common men, sir I 
Open your blind eyes, and look, and look agtun, sir ! 
Janos looked again, upon the walls infernal, 
"Afl Tve seen the shell, I vow I'll see the kernel." 
So he onward prest, courageously he ventured. 
Forced the palace gates, into the palace entered ; 
Strange the sight he saw, his wonder was unboimded, 
There the giant king was by his sons surrounded ; 
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They were all at meal, it was the dinner meeting. 
Eating what ? By Jove I of sliced-rocka they were 

eating 1 
' Sit, sit down, young man I no ceremony make here. 
Of a slice of rock we beg you to partake here." 
JanoB said not Yes! and it is not eurpriaing; 
He was not inclined for such, etrange gourmandising ; 
" If you are our guest, 'tis surely reasonable 
That you should partake of what yon find at table. 
Won't you eat with uh ? why then you must be eat«n ! 
And your blood will serve our stone - repast to 



Janos thought and felt that this was serious joking — 
Such an " Eat with us I " — not appetite provoking ; 
And he then replied, with exquisite good breeding, 
" Sir 1 I'm quite unused to such delicious feeding I 
But if it must be, then gracious sir 1 so be it I 
111 parttdte your meal — and grateful^-only free it 
From one strange dislike that I've acquired in travel, 
Let your rocks, kind sir I be pounded into gravel." 
" Found five pounds of stone," the giant then com- 



And five pounds of stone he to the pounder handed : 

On his palm he made a reasonable figure — 

" Pound them of this size, not smaller and not bigger." 
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One the king took np, and shouted out, delighted, 
"This is rather hard, I doaht if jou can bit« it." 
Janoa grasped it faat, and held it as if weighing ; 
Not a word he said, nor thonght a word of saying : 
Suddenly his hand, all powerful and pliant, 
Hurl'd the stone — it cracked the forehead of the 

giant. 
" Ha I " laughed Janoa, " Ha I This ia a juat atoning, 
He who lives on stones, he can't complain of stoning." 
All the giants looked bewildered and affrighted — 
AU their plans perplexed, and all their thoughts be- 
nighted; 
One said this, one that, — ^there was a dreadful quarrel. 
And the^ dropped big tears, one tear would fill a 

barrel. 
Then a giant old, repairing the disaster. 
Said, "We hail thee king I We hail thee king and 

master! 
Surely thou hast been by heaven itself appointed — 
We'll obey thy rule, and serve the Lord's anointed." 
Then loud cries arose, "Live, live good king, for 

everl 
foi^ve the past, we will desert thee never I 
Never I never 1 never I Listen while we awear it ; " 
And the walls all shook in ecstasy to bear it 
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" Thank you, tliank jou all ! " he Bai3, "I know how 

hateful 
Ib iugratitade — I'm really not ungrateful : 
J have other cares, yet to your wish obedient. 
As I cannot rule, I will appoint a regent." 

But before parting he would impose one condition — 
that if they were visited by any peiplexities, there 
should bQ a public meeting, and they would apply to 
him for assistance, which he woidd be prompt in 
giving. And they, in return, said, "If ever you want 
help, we will all fly to you at your call," and they 
presented to Mm a fife, which he was to sound when- 
ever he desired their presence. He accepted the fife, 
and never looked at but It brought back the re* 
membrance of this triumphant portion of his history ; 
so with mutual good wishes, and affectionate saluta- 
tions, Janos left the giant-land. 



Nowhere are we told where Janos roved or rested ; 
But we know with grief and cares and woea molested, 
Thro' the world he roamed; in solitude we found him. 
Darkness gathering o'er him, 'neath him and around 
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"Is it night?" he asked; "Or am I blind — no moon- 
light- 
Starlight ie not here— nor glimmering of tho sunlight ; 
Sure beyond the boimdariea of the earth I've Tentured.'' 
Yes 1 he had the realms of outer darkness entered. 
Neither star nor moon nor sun was ever known there, 
Blasts and clouds and storme and terrors reigned 

alone there ; 
Dreadful screams he heard, and most unnatural noises, 
All discordant sounds, and melancholy voices : 
Biding on tiieir brooms, the witches flitted o'er him. 
Imps tlie darkness shook, and flapped the wind before 

All was shrouded in a bla«k and braky curtsin — 
" 'Tis the land," he said, "of.Erebus, Tm certami" 
Soon he heard a trumpet making proclamation — 
" Come, ye witches all 1 come all to convocation I " 
' Twas the session time, there was a great debate there, 
They were settling all the business of the state there. 
In a cavern deep and dark they were assembled, 
Neath a cauldron foul a flickering fire-flame trembled. 
Janos slily entered — he was strangely curious, 
" Witches talk will be exciting, &st and furious ! " 
Janos held bia breath, with a persistent t«ther — 
Saw the witches gathered in a heap together; 
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Bound the oanldron standing, where the ugly witches 
Threw the filthy skins of mangy oats and bitehes ; 
Heads of rats and tails of snakes, and muddy mallows. 
Gathered at the foot of thieves' and murderers' gallows, 
Bones of men, and skins of toads and ewets stinkiDg : 
Janos was perplexed, was much perplexed in thinking 
What the mesa could mean, for what was it intended ? 
Could he mend the matter ? Was it to be mended ? 
Thought upon his fife, and asked his conscience whether 
He should wake its sound, and call his Mends together? 
So he stretched his hand, to draw it from his pocket. 
Something stopped him there, as suddenly to block it; 
'Twas a heap of brooms, which the infernal witches 
Flung upon the ground, all bound with impish stitohes. 
Yet he reached his fife, and whistled — soon the giants 
Came in crowds, all armed, confirming their alliance-, 
Cordially he welcomed, cordially he thanked them, - 
And in war's array with strategy he ranked them : 
Terrible the fright, the wildered witches scattered, 
Were by their own brooms entangled, captured, 

fettered ; 
Had no wings to fly, if they had dreamt of flying, 
So they fell to earth, all desolate and dying ; 
And tho giants seized the besoms of the witches, 
Swept them into holes< and oafvities aod ditches ; 
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On their festering bones Bliall ruin and deoby light : 
Then tlie realms of darkDess saw the dawn of day- 

Ught 
Yet one witch there was, Hib nglieet of the ugly, 
For a moment she had hid herself so snngly ; 
But at last fonnd out, she was, she was no other 
Than Iluaka's wicked, insolent Btep-motber, 
"Ah I " did Jan6B shout, " And I at last have caught 

thee, 
To this wretched doom thy wiokedness has brought 

thee 1 " 
Off she scampered then, bat by her terrors hampered, 
' Twas not very fer the evil woman scampered. 
For a giant seized her, and to stop compelled her, 
Seized her by the throat, and violently held her. 
Jan6B spoke—" Thou wretch I I turn thee to a raven. 
But before thou reaohest thine infernal haven, 
Hie thee to our village, tell them all the stoiy 
Of thy sin and shame, and Kukoriczi's glory," 

Gaily rose the sun upon those realms benighted, 
Olouds and darkness fled, and then the heroes lighted 
A grand bonfire there, from mid-day's bri^testflmheB, 
Where they burnt the witches' besoms all to ashes. 
Then the giant-friends with courtesy dismisBing, 
There was muoh saluting, blessing and hand kissing ; 
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Jaaos Tie felt proud of subjects so obedient, 
And he sent a ftiendly meesage to the legent. 



Driven forth again to wander in hia sadness, 
From Unska's rose he caught a. gleam of gladness ; 
Yet that rose so dear brought recollections gloomy ; 
It recalled the hour, when from Iluska's tomb he 
That sweet flower had plucked, and when his eye was 

fixed 
On its leaves, as oft — bow many thoughts were mixed 
In bewilderings strange. 

One day it happened, while he lingered long, looking 
at the setting sun, that the dai^ess came on and 
reminded him it was time to rest; he walked till 

the moon arose— w^ked till it had disappeared ; but 
at last, absolutely overwhelmed with wearine^, 
he sank down and fell asleep: 

Little recked he then, exhausted, and so very 
Worn — ^his resting place was an old cemetery ; 
Buined were the tombs — coarse grass the grave heaps 

covered— 
O'er the accursed spot destroying angels hovered. 
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Graves gave up their dead, and spectres left tiieir 

cerements. 
Pale, pale ghosts came forth, they came in snowy 

garments, — 
Formed a ring, they sang, they danced, — the earth 

beneath them 
Shook ; they kisaed ; they held up cypress wreaths 

to wreathe them, 
Janoa slept so sound, in slumber's arms entranced. 
Heard not that they sang, and saw not that they 

danced. 
Soon a wandering ghost the sleeping .man had noted : 
"Whatl intruders here 1" she cried, and swiftly floated 
To her sister ghosts, and told them of the intrusion, 
In the ghosUy choir there wbs a sad confusion ; 
Bound the sleeper gathered, gathered without number. 
When one ghost screamed out, " Awake him from 

his slumber." 
Then a loud cock-crow I and ghosts and spirits flying; 
Janus lay asleep, where Janos had been lying : 
But the cock's loud crow aroused him, he awakened. 
Then he hurried forth, nor once his foot-pace slackened ; 
Frost wind swept the grass, the storm winds roughed 

the ocean, 
JonoB thought it best to.pnt hia luubs in motion. 
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Janoa to a mountain's highest summit mounted, 
One by one the dawn's developed charms he counted. 
Till their numbers passed the growing powers of 

numbers, 
Wondering there he stood, as one in dreams who 



Sweet it was to see the star of morning paling. 
Lamp on lamp extinguished with the sun's prevailing ; 
And when he appeared, so grandly, proudly towering. 
Biding high and higher, all heaven's host over- 
powering ; 
As he rose with slow, and scarcely noticed motion, 
Showers of brightness bathed plain, hill and vale and 

ocean — 
Showers whose golden drops scattered on fields and 

flowers, 
Hung like jewelled offerings falling &om the showers. 
Not a wave was seen on Ocean's face so even, 
While it mirrored back the canopy of heaven ; 
And the singing rills and streams and cataracta 



Flung around them gems, like pearls and diamonds 

glancing. 
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By tLe lake there stood a man of humlile order. 
An old fishennan, who drew towards the border 
Nets that he had laid — Ida beard wae long and hoary — 
Garb and looke all told a melancholy Btory. 
Janos kindly asked him, "Would you be so good. 

O'er tbe lake to row me, for I wish yon would, man? 
Money I have none ; no, not a single penny. 
Having none to give, I will not offer any." 
" Money I desire not, and as I desire not, 
For my friendly service money I require not. 
Wishes I have few, but every honest wishing 
Heaven has well fulfilled out of my daily fishing," 

"the old fisherman is deairons to know what misfor' 
tune brou^t Jau6s to the spot Does he know that 
it is the Operenzer Lake he seeks to cross — a lake 
without beginning and without end. The fisherman 
declines to help him across. 

" Operenzer Lake ? " and Janos was delighted 
When he heard the name— "Now all will soon be 

righted ; " 
Sought his fife within his pooket, and he fomid it, 
Fnt it to his lips, and shrillingly it sounded ; 
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Hardly was it heaid, whea lo I a giant's pacii^ 
Eolioed from the stones, — he came aad swiftly placing 
On his breast his liaud, he bowed — " Hope no mis- 
take, sir I " 
" No I I wanted yon to bear me o'er the lake, sir I " 
' ' Bear you o'er tlie lake f 'Tis well, sir 1 I am ready I 
Jump upon my shoulders, and be still and steady ; 
Hold me by the hair, at nothing be affrighted : " 
Very long it was before the land they sighted. 

xxrr. 
Twas no wonder, though the seven-leagned booted 

giant 
Had his lungs of steel, — ^his limbs and legs were pliant, 
Every step seven le^^es, and yet three weeks bad 

ended 
Ere they neared the shore to which the ^ant wended ; 
In the distant blue they saw a bird that fluttered — 
"Land I a vulture I laud!" the words that Janus 

uttered — 
" There's the shore ; I'm sure I see the clearing high- 
land." 
"Ko," the giant said, "You only see an island." 
"What's the island's name," asked Janos, somewhat 

weary. 
" 'Tis the happy kingdom, kingdom of the fairy ; 
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There yotl reach the woild's end; can no farther enter; 
We had better atop and risk no more adventaie." 
'1 Dearest of my subjecbi I Bear me on I pra^ thee ; 
Say not, Stop t good friend 1 for I cannot obey thee." 
" Well theu, be it so I but know that every stranger - 
Tiaiting that land will find it full of danger; 
And I give you naming, ere we part asunder. 
Every houae you enter shows some dreadful wonder !" 
"What reek I of wonders? Place me midet the direst." 
" If it must be so ; I'll do as thou desirest I " 
So it was ; the giant had been tutored duly 
To obey his lord, and he obeyed him truly ; 
Asked to be dismissed, and after long farewelling, 
Crossed the lake alone, returning to his dwelling. 



At the nearest gate — half waking and half sleeping — 
Three tremendous bears their wonted watch were 

keeping ; 
Janos drew his sword, and mercilessly slew them, 
Forced the yielding doora, and quietly passed thro' 

them. 
" This is one day's work, enough for one day's bother. 
And a little rest will help me for another ,' 
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I have forced the first, and now must force the eeoond," 
Thus our HorculoB his seven-fold labours reckoned. 
On a bank he threw him, and refreshed in vigonr, 
Wakened with the sun, a renovated figure ; 
Never harder task was entered on by mortal, 
For three lions fierce guarded the second portal ; 
lioudly though they roared, he cored not for their 

roaring, 
At his feet they lay, all drenched and drown'd their 

gore in; 
'For the trusty sword that bade the bears defiance, 
Summarily served the subjugated lions. 
Thus encouraged, Janos, valiantly advancing, 
Found for dangers new his court^ old enhancing. 
When the third day dawned, the third gate, which 

looked stronger. 
Threatened to detain the venturous hero longw ; 
Help us, gracious heavens I a grifGn stood before him, 
'Twould not have been strange had shudderings come 

o'er him ; 
Grim the griffin's claws, his howKngs lopd, though 

hollow. 
And he could, at once, a herd of oxen swallow. 
Silent Janos stood, in undefined intention, 
Yet among his wants, he wanted not invention ; 
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Looking on luB sword-blade, whicli he prest with 

kisses, 
"Canst thou help me now in such a work -as this is." 
Jan^s looked into his open cavern maw there, 
Saw the sharpened fangs that garrisoned hia jaw there ; 
Then without delay, no how-ing and no if-ing. 
Sprang into the throat of the astonished griffin ; 
Safe beyond the fangs, he shouted as ho entered) - 
"I must find the pla«e where thy foul heart is centred ;" 
And he carved his way with his good sword imd 

found it. 
Tore it &om its throne, and laughing danced around 

it; . 
And he cut a passage thro' the dragon's side then. 
All his work was done, his wishes satisfied then ', 
Looking round he saw, and joyfully said, " There is 
Bidding me come in 1 the lovely land of fairies 1 " 



Winter comes not there, the fmits and fowerets 

blasting ; 
But there reigns a spring of beauty everlasting : 
There no suns are seen ascending and descending, 
Snt a gentle lig^t — a dawn-time never ending ; 
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There they fly about on never wearied pinionB, 
Death was never known in those divine dominionB ; 
There no thoughts are found of idle earthly blisees, 
But they live a life of loves and joya and kiBses ; 
Orief has there no tears, if tears are ever falling, 
Thoy are only tears, hope, happiness recalling ; 
And when tears are dropped, in marvellons trans- 
formations, 
All the tears are turned to diamond constellations ; 
And the &iry children, midst their songs and dances, 
Heavenly nunbows spin of the gay light that glances 
From those radiant eyes, and warp them in the 

fringes 
Of the evening olonds, like those which stmset tinges. 
There are beds of flowers — sweet violets, scarlet roses — 
Where they lay them down, and when the eyelid 

closes. 
Odorous zephyrs fan the senses, and romances 
Other than their own awake their playful fancies ; 
Ours are dreams — all dreams &om fairy land ideal, 
Shadowing things, at best, all worthless, a^l unreal ; 
But the love that binds the virtuous and the youthful. 
That indeed is bliss, the truest of the truthful. 
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Eraeiiald fields were spread, whioh from the mom to . 

even, 
Washed by fragrant dews, refreshing dews from 

heaven, 
Never lost their leaves and never dropped their 

flowers. 
Withered not by oold, nor crashed by tropio showeis. 
When the stranger came, how did the fairies meet 

with smiles of love they hurried forth to greet him; 
Stretched their friendly hands, they smoothed Ma 

locks, and bore him 
To the lovely isle they pointed out before him : 
One enchanting scene, to scenes still more enchanting 
Led him ; he was sad — one bleasednesa was wanting ; 
What was all to him ? Iluska I that dear being 
Absent — all he saw was scarcely worth the seeing. 
"In these realms of love, where all is sweet com- 
munion; 
Why am I alone ? The only hiUlowed union 
Which my soul desires is broken and is blasted — 
Why is all this bliss with my sad woe contrasted? " 
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Then in his despair he sought a neighbouring river — 

"Here will 1 inter my uuBeiy for ever." 

From his breast he tore the rose that he had taken 

From Iluska's grave, and cried, with agony shaken, 

" Thon my only treasure, nourished from the ashes 

Of Iltiska, go I " Into the stream he dashes 

That dear flower — "I follow" — when, O wond'rons 

wonder I 
Up there rose a form, where Janos' rose sunk under ; 
'TwasHuskal yes! itwasllnska, — never 
Had she seemed so lovely. Flun^g in the river 
Jan6s seized his love — O heavenly visitation ! 
Heart suf&cing bliss — O more than soul's salvation t 
Soon he found the stream, — the stream was the reality 
Poets dreamed of once — its name was "Immor- 
tality," 
Whence Iluska's dust, which in the rose was blended. 
To immortal life, out of her tomb ascended. 

Many a tale I've told, and yet should fail in telling 
Such a tale as this, all other tales excelling : 
How ho gtasped the maid, and passionately prest her 
To his beating heart, and smiled and kissed and blest 

her! 
Even the fairies felt, and recognized her beauty. 
To admire and love was a delighted duty ; 
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And fhey hailed her Queen of all the foiry regionB, 
And made Janos king, and swore tbem both allegiance. 
There they reigned, and there they reign, in blies 

supernal, 
Love's eternal power brings happiness eternal ; 
Would you fully learn love's mighty, marvellous 

mystery, 
Go to ftuiyland and study Janos' histoiy. 
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PERPLEXITY. 

A nrdgnak megtUtani nem lehet. 

What modest flower will hesitate to bloom, 

When the Sprmg's Bweet voiced ■welcoming bids it 

" Come I " 
Woman is Spring, and when she speaks, " list I" 
Can love that's bedded in man's heart resist? 

Heaven-blue campanida I within thy bell 
I felt as if my spirit loved t^) dwell ; 
Danced gtuly with thy dancing gaily, while 
My smile was magic-mirrored in thy smile. 

Solve thou the question that perplexes me — 
Am I the loved one ? Is another he ? 
As in the autumn, sun and storm contest 
For victory, doubts are struggling in my breast. 

tell me I tell me ! for my bane or bliss, 
Whom wilt thou rapture with thy rose-lip kiss ? 
Will thy soft cheek, a cheek more favoured press, 
While I seek death ii^ the wild mldemess ? 
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O star of beauty I Bless me with thy light, 
Condemn me not to hopeleaa, rayleae night 1 
Pearl of my heart ! accept that heart of mine, 
And bleBsings, boundlesB blessings, Hhall be thine. 



DREAMING. 
Almodom-e f 



Is it a dream that showB m 
Yonder vision airy ? 

Is she a mortal maiden ? 
Is she a spirit iairy ? 

Whether maiden or foity, 
Little indeed I care. 

Would she only love me, 
Smiliog sweetly there. 



BKIGHT EYES. 

Nem nizek in, minek ndxnik az 4gref 

I LOOK not upwards to the azure skies, 
Ftdnt is their blue contraBt«d with thine eyes ; 
Thine eyes shall be my heaven — the heavens above 
Are fiir less lovely than thine eyes of love. 
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The world wonld not bo wortii or hopes or eigba. 
Were it not brightened by tby deep blue eyes ; 
Without those eyes, all darkness, all despair, 
A world of dying joy and cankering care I 

Seek not my imt^ in those stany eyes, 
For there that image nndisoovered lies ; 
I hide my treaaures in my grief, and thence 
Flow forth some rays of hope and confidence. 



Boldog 6jjel. 



BOLY night I 

1 wander with my love 
Thro' garden and thro' grove, 
In love's delight. 

Around, all still. 

But sharp and shrill 

The bella are heard from fiir ; 

On heaven's blue floor, 

Are shining o'er, 

One moon and many a star. 
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Tie not my lot 

To be a star in heaven, nor vonld I be 

Bemoved from thee, 

For life would not be life where ^ou wert not 

The light of Eden, 

Thou abBent, maiden I 

Would Boon in darlmeea close ; 

And I should fly, 

Down from the sky, 

To dwell with thee, sweet mundane rose. 



TO MY HOESE. 
Oyere lovam, hadd tegyem rdd nyergem. 

CoHE, and be saddled, steed I I must be hieing 
To my sweet love, for whom my soul is sighing ; 
My foot is atiiTUped, — all thy streDgth is needed 
To o'ertake my soul, which hath my ateps preceded. 

Lo 1 that wild bird, whose mpid flight ia winging 
Towards his dear mate, that waits him, sweetly singing; 
On, on my steed 1 outstrip that bird, swift-moving, — 
His loving is no stroi^^ than my loving. 
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THE TIRED STEED. 

Bevidrefogtam a kaittdrsxdrat. 

Tighter the reins of my poor steed I drew. 

For he was weary, and I weaiy too ; 

His mouth was wMte witL foam, his Bides wiib blood 

Were red — and I was breathless aa I rode. 

One thought poBseBsed my spirit, only oue — 
"And is my dovelet mine and mine alone?" 
It hamited me like piercing dioma, when pteat 
By unseen inflnenoe on tlie songster's breast. 

Tired must thy limbs be, and tfiy paces slow. 
If sympathising with such thoughts of woe ; 
Well may tiie blood run down thy sidea, if torn 
'Witli such a shaip and agonizing thorn. 

Time was I revelled in bright purple eyes, 

They scorned me, inaccessible the prize ; 

Black eyes have now entraaoed me — Gracious heaven I 

let me not to black despair be driven ! 
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WINE AND SONG. 
Semm vdgyam, lemm Jiedvem. 

No laurel garlands would I daim, 
Oak-crowns of vrisdom, bays of fame ; 
But let some dear Hnngarian maid. 
For me a pmple grape-bunch braid 1 
I for the poet and the grape, 
A sweet similitude can shape, — 
Each to the world benignant gives 
The spirit that within it lives : 
The grape its generoM, joyous *ine, 
The poet songs and hymns diviue ; 
Each pouring a spontaneous flood 
Of light and love, of grace and good ; 
Each the deep wounds of sorrow healing, 
Each some unbndded joy revealing. 
Each to heaven's treasury belongs, 
And biases earth with sweets and songs. 
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FAITHPULNESS. 
Sdztahokor a domb oldalon. 

These on the motintaiii a rose-blossom blows, 
Bend o'er my bosom thy forehead which glows; 
Whisper, whisper sweet words in mine ear. 
Say that thou loyest me, — what rapture to hear I 

Sown on the Danube the evening snn sinks. 
Gilding the waveleto that dance on its brinks ,' 
A« the sweet river has cradled the snn. 
Cradled I rest upon thee, lovely one I 

I have been slandered, the slanderers deolare— 
Let God foi^ve them, — I utter no prayer ; 
Now let them listen, while prayerful I pour 
All my heart's offerings on her I adore. 
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NOON DAT. 
MeUg dH van ill £tnn a mexiiben. 

FiEBCBLx pours the noon-day sun ita Btreams 
Unexhausted, while ita burning beams 
Drive to shadowy grounds the birds for air, 
And the wearied hounds lie panting there. 

Two tired girls turn o'er the hay-fidls sweet, 
Two tired swains are binding sheaves of wheats- 
Listless all, — for on a day like this 
Toil the heaviest of oppressions is. 

Here a king may rest on sofas nappy, 
There the Qnlya's peasant youth be haj^y : 
Golden thrones may give to prinoee rest. 
Let die swain sleep on his maiden's breast I 
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THE BETYAB. 
A ceapldm4 a betyart szerelle. 

The landlady smiled on tlie Betyar — but he 
No charm in the laiidlady's emi'Mng conld see. 
For the landlady's pretty yonng daughter had given 
A smile that was sweeter, a sunbeam of heaven. 

The landlady riled with this scorn of her love, 
From her threshold the maid, in her jealousy, drove; 
In a cold biting winter compelled her to roam. 
And wandering she found neither shelter nor home. 

She wandered, thro' storm and thro' snow, on the heath, 
And, wearied and wasted, was frozen to death ; 
The Be^r he found her cold corpse, and he dew 
To the inn, in his wrath, and the landlady slew. 

He heard from the judge Hie death-dealing saitence, — 
No wcid of r^^iet, no diought of repentance ; 
He had lost all he oared for, and listened unmoved 
To the mandate whidh sent him to bar he had loved. 
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TO AN UNJUST JUDGE. 
£ir6, bird, hisakdod. 

Qibes and jests are little meet 
For tlie BoleTUD judgment seat! 
Ho should speak with bated breath, 
Who deals out the doom of death. 



Hush I he heareth. Break the plate 
Into potsherds — death his fate ; 
Ijead the youth to meet his doom — 
To the headsman — to the tomb. 



At the nprisiog of the aun 
Falla the head to earth — 'tis done — 
And a purple stream of gore 
Spouts upon th' ensanguined floor. 
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TO AM UltJDSI JUDGE. 

Moonlight came — ^the victim stood 
Stately in the solitnde — 
He, who "neath the gallows tree 
Was that moming buried — he I 

And the head — his right-hand there 
Held b; the entangled hair ; 
In the darkness, through the street, 
Stalked — the unjust judge to meet. 

" Instrument of peijuiy 1 
Guiltless thou did'st sentence me I " 
So in ahrieks the spectre spoke, 
And the unjust judge awoke. 

Conscience — never felt before — 
Drove him trembling to the door; 
There the ghastly spectre stood, 
Holding up the head of blood. 

All bewildered, back he fled, 
Hid him in his restless bed ; 
But the voice he nightly hears, 
And the bloody head appears. - 
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DEINK. 
A Jmuik ntnce tzeretdje. 

Habt thou no fair maiden ? Drink t 
Soon thy raptured Boul will think 
All lair maidens — all their channa 
Are encircled in thine arms. 

Art thou penniless ? Then drink I 
Thy delighted soul irill think 
Piles of riches fill thy door, 
Thou wilt be no loi^r poor. 

Do dull cares corrode tliee ? Drink 1 
Soon thy buoyant heart shall think 
Thousand sprites are come to bear 
All thy sorrows otherwhere. 

Maiden I money 1 I hava none, 
Mine is misery alone ; 
And for theeo tliree griefs of mine, 
I must thank tlieo — daiwerous wins t 
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EBLAU-ECH0E8. 

F/lldiin Mifelho az igea. 

On earth the eaow, the cloude oa heaTen, 

And what upon the ioe ? 
"What to Qzpeot when winter eaters, 

But what ia wuiterwise ? 
I looked within — of winter's presence 

I well may doubt ; 
But doabt not if beyond the window 

I look wlthont. 



Here, warm and oo^, I am sitting, 

Where laughing Mends abound, 
And the red wine from Erlan's mountain 

Is passing gaUy round ; 
Good wine, good Mends, whm met togetlier. 

Bring peace and joy. 
And in the boeom'g warmth enkindled 

Bliss rises high. 
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I XBLATJ XOHOXS. 

And oould that bliss its seeds be bearing, 

I'd sow them on the snow, 
And, blossoming there, a grove of roses 

Amidst the ice would grow ; 
And if my glowing heart in traospcart 

To heaven were hurled. 
Instead of the nncertain sunshine, 

'Twould warm the world. 

These are the rocks where Dob6 printed 

His name in Moslem gore, 
On pages where his conrage graven 

Shall perish never more. 
He was a man of men, uoeqvialled 

The &me shall be. 
Till in its course the Danube hnrriee 

Back from the sea. 

The early deeds of Magyar gloiy 

Are faded, and our home 
Is palsied, and the Magyar people 

Weak, stupefied, and dumb. 
Will then spring-dawn return awakened 

Some future day ; 



And our dark hearths again be brightened, ' 
Oh ! who can say ?. . 
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ERLAU XCHOES. 

But for a day b6 all foi^otten — 

Foi^tten till to-morrow — 
The pasaing hour we will not darken 

With auoh a~ dismal Borrow. 
And ahall our plaiuta reflect for ever 

A bootless smart ? 
The breaking lyre's laat death-vibration 

May break man's heart. 

Away then all this anguish wasted 1 

Flung far ftotu you and me, 
Let emptied glasses be the oofBns 

For burying memory I 
Another glass, and yet another — ' 

Another glass — 
Fill— drink — ^re-fill — and drink, and empty 

The earlier mass t 

Well I now a dream my soul possesses, 

Each glass a oentuiy be. 
The present gone, the future beaming, 

Beaming with liberty. 

joy ! joy ! the land's redemption 

Is now at hand ; 

1 see arrayed in freedom's glory 

The Fatherland. 
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AFTEE A BEVEL. 
£b m^t azUin az ijazaka. 

That was indeed & ^orions night, 

When all inspired widi Magyoi wine. 

We saw the hallowed past return — 
That was, indeed, a night divine I 

There was a second Moh£o*B fight — 

The sabre- wielding Turks were there ; 

We saw them in the wine-cup's light — 
And we the brave Hnngarians were I 

'Tie true as tmth — as valiant men 

We fought — not one, nor two, but all^ 

And dropping from his saddle then. 

We saw the wounded monaidi &11. 

And every heavy blow that fell 

From eveiy lifted Magyar hand. 

Appeared prophetic to foretell 

Salvation for the Magyar land. 
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TIPPLING. 
KomoT, tnogona Berfin. 

Like A chafed bear, grim and growling, 

Mister Dozey I 
Oft yoa ctine the nmlbeiry pimpleB 

On your nosey 1 
But your ourslngs, your complainings, 

Mister Dozey 1 
Won't uproot the mulberry pimples 

On your nosey I 
Sir I the fault is yours entirely, 

, Mister Dozey ! 

If the mulberry pimples diicken 

On your nosey I 
For if yon will tipple, tipple, 

Mister Dozey I 
Mulberry jnmplee can't but thicken 

J On your nosey ! 
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MUSINGS. 
Bern ugy von, a mitU voU. A /^dOtt, 

ThiDgs are not as they were — one year anotlier's 
History obsoures ; my present and my past, 

Tho* linked in my life's annak like twin brothers, 
In separate moulds by destiny were cast 

With a &ee liand, in ardent irieadshlp glowing, 
I gave my open heart, 'twas full and free ; 

I gave it willingly — not caring, knowing 
How very little it was prized to be. 

And now they ask my heart — ^I don't retfun it, 
X can't bestow it ; answer I have none 1 

And if I might, I would not now r^ain it ; 
I have no hearty intmder I so be gone. 

No more my spirit can with love be laden. 
Heartless, I can no longer dream of love, 

Now every sweet and fascinating maiden 
Is a pnre angel smiling from above. 
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That was my thought, but now a new impreBaion 
Has tanght me there are angels, not of light ; 

And losing one, I can obtain posaeBBion 
Of other angels aa attractive quite. 

A homely love was onoe the sun which lighted 
My inmost sbnl ; and now I but behold 

A dull blank moon that leaves me half benighted. 
And glimmers coldly on my forehead oold. 

Onoe on the grave I looted, and calmly sighing. 
After life's labours, welcomed its repose ; 

Kow will I dare my doom, and death defying. 
Be careless of life's cradle, course, or close. 

I was as moulder's clay, smooth, soil and plt^tic. 
But now am marble ; and repelling all, 

As a hard wall repels, with bound elastic. 
The ball flung violently 'gainst the wall. 

Time was when a sweet maid, and white wine sim- 
mering. 

And the bright blaze of noon-tide suns were mine, 
Now but the drega — a rectleBS wife — ^no glimmering 

Of light, for me no single star shall shine t 
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MASTER PAUL. 
Ptil mealer iUj/formdn oTcoshodoU- 

Masteb Paul was angiy, — in liis ire 

Threw his bat, 
Like a li^, into the blazing fire, — 

Wbftt of that ? 
Talked about his wife till he was hoarse : 
" Curse her — I'll apply for a divorce 1 
No ! ril chase her out of doors instead "- 
And be did exacdy what be said. 



Master Panl got cooler after that — 

Very oool I 
' ' What a fool to throw away my bat— 

"Wbat a fool I 
Wbat a fool to drive her from the door, 
Now I shall be poorer than before ; 
For she kept the bouse, and earned her bread,"— 
And it was exactly as be siud. 
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Master Paul got angrier, angrier yet, — 

Took hia ha*^ 
Flung it &om him in hie paBsiouate pet — 

What of that? 
" Toil and trouble is man's wretched lot. 
And one more miefortune matters not — 
Let it go — nnsheltered be my head " — 
And he did exactly ae he said. 



Freed from all this world's anxieties — 

Haeter Paul 
Pulled his hat indignant o'er his eyes — 

"All, yes I aU: 
All is gone, my partner and my pelf, 
Nought ig left roe but to hang myself. 
So of all my troubling cares get rid " — 
And exactly as he said he did. 
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THE GOOD TEACHEE. 
Fan hhoUa aok roaz llhStt, 

Ahidst the pTeaobings of our many preaoherB, 

Only a veiy few- 
Are worthy of our self-created teaoherB, 

As good or true. 

But ooce I learnt in youth, what yet abideth 

On memory's page ; 
It was an old man's lesson, and it glideth 

From youth to age. 

Bald was his head and grey, and bore serenely 

The weight of years ; 
Youth's spring flowers he had gathered, nor felt keenly. 

Time's lost arrears. 

There was. one flower immortal, for it ever 

Bloomed on its bed — 
That bed, the old man's nose, where fiided never — 

The poppy red. 
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THE GOOD TBAGHBR. * IS 

And every day it glowed more brightly, when 

The fostering wine 
NonriBhed ite roots, and bade the flower ag^n 

Biohly to shine. 

It was a marveUouB plant, that night and morning 

More brilliant grew, — 
Not needing dews of heaveii, and e-ren eooming 

The oellar dew. 

Under the nose roof, a mouBtachia hairy 

Looked gravely round ; 
One end was pointed upward, light and fury, 

One to the ground. 

'Neath the monstachio was an open mouth. 

Where a pipe hung, 
The moutJi was like a cavern's depth, uncouth, 

Which caged a toi^ue. 

He wore a coat called Zrinyi, made of yore, 

'Neath Arpads race. 
Of the old colours it no colour bore — 

No I not a trace. 
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134 ■ THE GOOD TEACHER. 

The buttons on the coat that covered those limbs 

Were ancient jobs, 
That had been used for shootiiig at the Moslems, 

Old, roug^, round knobs. 

There were audi zig-zag laoes, bobs and tags, 

la strange array. 
That midst them even the lightning's wild zig-z^s 

Soon lost their way. 

With him, for many a month and year, I had 

Uuch intercourse ; 
A noble feUow was the ancient lad. 

Worth just:— hia hoise. 

He taught me much, experience much he brought me ; 

'Tia useful yet — 
And all the cunning lessons that he taught me 

I'll not forget 

And I was grateiiil then, and I repaid him 

In grateful glee ; 
Treasured his precious counsels, and obeyed him 

Most reverently. 
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I gave him eausages and ham and baoon. 

All of the beat ; 
Which from mind host's own knapsack I had taken— 

I waa his gnest 



CTPEESS LEATES, 
Ldttam k4t hoaszu nap I 

Two long days thy body 
On its bier reposed, 

And thy lips were speechless. 
And thine eyelids closed. 

And T kissed thy forehead — 
Tablet of my bliss — 

Then I felt the anguish 

Of the nnwelcomed kiss. 

thon broken altar I 

Eiasing thy cold brow, 

In that kiss my spirit 

Froze to chilling snow. 
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CTPBESS tlJAVKS, 

Then I kissed the cerements, 
Then I kissed the hier. 

Heard the knell of exile, ' 
Dropt the farewell tear, 

Saw the torches &>ming 
O'er the cofiGn there, 
Heard the cbant funereal, 

Myr 



There I atood — mute statne ! 

On the senseless sod — 
Heard upon the coffin 

Fall the earthly clod. 

Heard it, yet perceived not 
All the weight of woe : 

Dreamed — and yet helieved not 
Such an overthrow. 

To the world I tnmed me. 
From its wild ooniiision — 

Asked for my lost treasure, 
In my soid's delusion. 
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0YPKIS8 LEAVES. 

Idly, vainly eought it. 

Then I hastened home. 

And Bh&ll mourn for ever 
O'er my hopeless doom. 



Sa ilt&)ea nem tterettem volna. 

Hap I not loved that blonde-haired, beanteous child, 
Moving on aaxih, and breathing living breath, 

I should have worshipped it upon my knees, 
When sleeping it was sanctified by deatli. 

How blest, how beautiful that sleep ! I saw 

A white swan rising thro' the red-dawn eaves ; 

While the pure snow, among the winter roses, 

Dissolved by death was melted on their leaves. 



Jdtgstk dreg/bldurik — 

How the ancient earth 

The young sun, her brother, 
Welcomes, — in their mirth. 

Kissing one another. 
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CYFBESS IDEATES. 

See ! the eunny beams 

Temple, steeple, Bhrine,. 
Monntams, valleys, streanis, 
Kissing as they shine- 
Calmly wakes the sun, 

Calmly wenda him home — 
Has the careless one 

Seen Etelka's tomb ? 



Mi biirHsbdjog hang. 



WITH what fascinating bursts and swells 
Breaks out the mueio of the village bells, 
Upon the ear of the roused peasant falling. 
And to the church devotions gently calling 1 
What sweet remembrances that music brings 
Of early thouglits, and half-forgotten things ; 
Things half forgotten, yet on these past dreams 
Distinct, as living life, one figure beams 
la brightness and in youtbful beauty — she 
Sleeps her long sleep beneath the willow tree ; 
There I my never-wearied vigils keep, 
And there I weep, and cannot cease to weep. 
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MOHE LOVE. 

SzeretaSk m&r tzerefni ujolag. 

I LONG for more of love — without the flower 
Of what avail the garden ? what, in truth, 

Without youth's fairest rose — life's sweetest dower — 
Love, holy love, what were life or youth ? 

I loved, but sadness came with love, and Btilled 
My spirit into silence ; yet I deemed 

That silent sadness which my spirit filled 

The sweetest dream that &ncy ever dreamed. 

heaven ! if aad and silent love like this. 
Had in it such delight, such extasy ? 

What must the brightness be, and what the bliss 
Of love, from silence and &om sadness free ? 

My heart is like a bird, that here and there 

Homeleesly wandering, fain would build a nest , 

could I find some maiden's bosom, where 

My wandering spirit mi^t find love and rest I 
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140 HAY-MIOHT. 

Were this my blessed, bleesed destiny, 

Should I forget tlie dear departed — ^No ! 

Ilowers opening at the monntaia's foot may lie, 

Whose head is covered with th' immelted enow I 



MAT-NIGHT. 
i^ van, esend it ■ayugalomnak ije. 

Night of May I thoa night of peace and silence, 
When the moonlight silvers the starr'd vatilt ; 

Tell me then blonde-maiden 1 blue-eyed floweret, 
Shining pearl t what thoughts thy heart assault. 

Mine are misty dreamings, passing shadows ; 

But they keep me sleepless — crowning me 
Like the monarch of a migh^ kingdom, 

And tlie crown is held, dearmaidl is held by thee. 

What a theft it were, and what a contrast 

With the trashy purae that thieves purloin. 

Could I steal these dreams, and then convert them 
Into solid KoA substantial coin. 
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IGNOEANCE OF LOVE. 
Sokasem volt az szerelmet, a ki. 

Little knows lie of love's sweet fascioatioiis, 
Who calls them fetters, fit for slavery ; 

For love gives wings to soar, not chains to humble, 
And on his pinions to the stars I fiy. 

No eagle, tho' above the clouds ascending, 

Has pinions half so strong as those of love — 

They take me where the earth is but an atom, 

Seen from the infinite heights of heaven above. 

They open to me those oelestial gardens 

Where bloom the odorous flowers that know no 
death; 
They wreathe the stars into immortal garlands, 

And my proud brow encircle with the wreath. 
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142 A TOW. 

Bright glaaces of the noon, then midnight darkness. 

In wild BucceBsion swiftly come and go ; 
The sudden ahiftinga of creative fancies — 

Deities, devUs*— blesaedneBS and woe I 

I fly thro' hell, I fly thro' heaven, — the tortures 

That hell is cursed with, — all, yes, all are mine ; 

Then in an instant is my soul enraptured 

With all that heaven can hold of joy divine. 



Fa leszek, hafdttak vagy vtrdga. 

Tsj. be a tree, if thou wilt be its blossom ; 

I'll be a flower, if thon wilt be its dew ; 
I'll be the dew, if thou wilt be the sunbeam ; 

Where'er thou art, let me be near thee too. 
Wert thou the heaven of blue — beloved maiden, — 

I a fixed star in that blue heaven would be ; 
And wert thou doomed to hell itself, dear woman, 

I'd seek perdition to be near to tbee. 
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STAELESS NIGHTS. 

BOKKOW AND JOT. 

A bdtialf egy nagy oaedn. 
Amd what ie sorrow? 'Tis a boundless sea. 
And what is joy ? — 
A little pearl in that deep ooetui's bed ; 
I sought it — found it — held it o'er my head, 
And, to my soul's annoy. 
It fell into the ocean's depth ^ain. 
And now I look and loug for it in vtun. 



FBIEirDBHIP. 

Berikfiuk, monl hagyogalnak eZ I 
Fbixhds oame — Itdse friends — and left me as they came. 
As they came, let them go, in God's own name ! 
Afl leaves they fell from the abandoned tree, 
That leafless tree, my heart — so let it be ! 
But though the cold winds blow those leaves away, 
A fature spring will hendd a bright day ; 
And heaven be gladdened when the earth is glad ; 
But, when the old branches with new leaves are clad. 
Of the fallen leaves — ye false ones 1 be it known — 
None shall grow green again, not even one. 
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in BTABLB89 KIGHTB. 

THE OBATE. 

Sa a axrhan megsidradt. 
If &om the abyBses of tlie grave, 

We could tear up the heart* there mouldering, 
And kindle them in a gigautio fire. 

Then watch them burning, blazing, Bmouldering, 
who could name 
The many colours of the dame, 
Which would buret forth from the funereal pyre ? 



INDIFTEBI^OE. 

Vigeld egiiformda j6 s bal soreodat I 

" With calm indifference good and evil bear ; " 
Bo aaith the aage, and so the world replies ; 
But not too wisely — 'tis not my device ; 
Pleasures and pains, — my comfort and my care- 
Must leave their impress, both of ill and good ; 
My Bonl is not a flood, 
Equally moved, when a sweet infant throws 
O'er me a scattered roBe, 
As when the whirlwind brings 
Down &om the forest a torn trunk, and flings 
It ftiriously upon my wanderings. 
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inx WOBLS'S aLATXBT. 

MiUyen vtg a vilAgt folyvdal ntijfc^ vigadl 

What gaieties, what sports, what pleasures throng 

The world, so fuU of muBic and of song I 

But ask the noisiest in the deadening noise, 

" Are these substantial joys ? " 

I doubt, I doubt : in the confusion there, 

I hear the loud explosions of despair ; 

While the chains claok, the half-demented Spirit 

Seeks in the turbulent clamour not to hear it ; 

The world is but a jailer — holds our whole 

Body and limbs in fetters ; would retain 

Our very soul in slavery's cursed chain ; 

Bat that — -we have no soul 1 



mk4kMdg! 
How blue the heaven serene I 
The blooming earth how green 1 
O'er emerald fields, the heavenly concave blue. 
The sweet tones of the lark are pouring through ; 
The sun seems looking down, and listens with delight. 
Midst scenes so sweet and stnuna so exquisite. 
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How blue the Leaveti sei-ene 1 

The blosBoming earth how greto I 

Qreen Ib the earth and blue the heaven : the spring 

Ib come, and I, to my lone chamber bound, | 

Look not on heaven above, nor earth around, { 

But sing my gloomy songs — wearied, my songs I aing. 



HUNGABIAN PLAINS. 

Mit nekem le lorion kdrpdlohuaJc 

Whence the iuflnence strange, ye Carpathian moun- 
tains, 

Wild romantic forests, where the fir trees, moving. 
Bring to me the sense of beauty and of grandem:. 

But no thoughts nor dreams of longing or of loving ? 

But ttie broad, flat plains, extended in the distance. 
Wide in their expanse, imd level as the ooean ; 

When on these I look, like an en&andiised eagle. 
All my soul is moved with magioal emotion. 
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Bear me upwards then — high, high ahove earth'e bosom. 
To the realms where foil the clouds in their careering, 

liot me at my feet behold the mighty Danube, 

Towards the laughing Theiss with steps majeetic 
Bt«ering. 

'Keath the Delibab,' see the outstretched Kumania, 
Covered with ita herds under the roof of heaven ; 

How they track their course onward in steady silence. 
Towards the running stream to slack their thirsts 
at even. 

Now I hear the rush, the galloping of the horses ; 

Battling of the hoofs I hear, and nostrilB snorting ; 
Cracking of the whips, and shouting of the Osikos ; 

Laughs and merry song, and echoes of the sporting. 

In the cottage meadows, rooted by gentle zephyrs, 
Boll the golden com- naves o'er their crests ascend- 
ing; 
Forests tower aloft, while hang on trees prolific 
Fruits like rubies red, with leaves of emerald 
blending. 

' Mirage. 
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Hither come the flocks of wild geese Irom the maniheB, 
' When the dying light portendfl the evening's gloam- 
ing ; 
Midat the reeds they hear the startled hreezes matling, 
And, alarmed, take flight towards the high heaven 
roaming. 

On the Fuszta's waste, close to a mined cottage. 
With fallen chimney, stands the Csarda — lonely 
dwelling. 
There the Betydrs meet, from many markets gathered. 
There their songs are singing, there their tales are ■ 
telling. 

In the liinden wood, adjacent to the Csarda, 
Built upon the sands of melon tinge, is nested 

The tower-felcon, screaming shrill, but never 
In bis deep recess by truant lads molested. 

Orphan-maiden-hair in those retreats is growing. 
And the thistles blue their spiky heads are waving. 

Sheltered at whose foot repose the scattered acorns, 
Which the dews of morn and dews of night are 
laving. 
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THE WOODB. 14y 

Far away where heaven the fettered earth has girded. 
Fruit trees, with their wealth, the distant landscape 
cover; 

While we dimly trace a pale and misfr column — 
'Tis the village spire tlie green fields towering over. 

AU is charming-r-tdl—at least, to me 'tis charmi:^ ; 

On the flat land bom and bred — ^I well may love it; 
'Neath its sod let me repose in peace and silence, 

When my corpse is wrapt in foiieral shroud above it 



THE WOODS. 

SoUtiold gdtoros. 



Bound the dark-green circle of the woods I wander, 
Looking on the flowers the high oaks blooming under; 
Birds among the branches, bees among the flowers, 
Music all around us bursting from the bowers ; 
Flowers and trees are still, yet seem alive and wary, 
Listening to the hymns of nature's sanctuary. 
Is all sleeping here ? the forest, flowers, and furrows, 
lict me stand and muse forgetful of my sorrows. 
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Carelese. senselees rolls ttie river on the pebbles — 
What has thought to do with these impetaous rip- 
ples I 
See ! the stream outruns the flying cloudy shadows. 
As they darkly pass over the mirroring meadows ; 
they image well my' fancy's foolish doing, 
When youth's giddy dreams of happiaess pursuing ; 
Memory fades — 'tis well it fades — there's no regretting, 
Wherefore came I here ? 'Twas only for forgetting. 



THE CLOUDS. 
Sa maddr volnek. 

Webe I a bird my throne Fd btuld 
Among the clouds supernal, 

And all those flying shadows gild 
Witii beams of light eternal 

Should we not love the heavenly host 
That grandly rolls above us ? 

They pass, and each in each is lost, 
Yet lingeringly love us. 
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On me at least they seem to shine. 

Their tender glaii(»8 bringing ; 
These wanderers thro' the light divine, 

They listen to my singing. 

« 

I've listened to the harmonies 

Of those serene evaogels. 
Whoso sounds of music filled the skies 

Like anthems of the angels, 

Or children's voicea — children bound 
To heaven — in clouds I saw them ; 

Shadows of life and death around. 
And earth far, fer below them. 

And then I watctked the pale moon's &oe 
Whose melancholy beauty, 

Soft clouds — the ministers of grace. 
Watched in attendant duty. 

And every &shion, every form 
Was graceful and attractive. 

And seemed my inmost soul to warm 
With inspirations active. 
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With sympathies, wMdi eohoing fill 
That Boul with their own blisses. 

And new emotions throb and thrill 
Thro' all its deep abysses. 

how those clonds resemble well 

Life's darkening and life's brightening, 

To me of gushing tears th^ tell, 
They tell of passion's lightning. 



THE STORK. 
Sokfih a maddr, a egyilc azt, mdnlc cat. 

Maht birds there are ; Hieir manifold admirers 

Can't agree together — 
Some preferred for feacinating song, and others 

For resplendent feather. 

I will choose a bird that has no voioe for music, 

Wears no garment bright ; 
Simple like myself, and clothed in simple vestments. 

Only black and white. 
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Yes I of all the birds the Btork k my beloved, 

He, the eon of home ; 
IVom hia mother-countiy, firom his favourite flat-land. 

Seldom will he roam. 

He and I are trained in sympathy together ; 

Oft he hovered nigh. 
When I waa a child, and crying in my cradle. 

Heard my childish cry. 

And with him I passed tiiB early years of childhood, 

Smilingly they fled ; 
Well do I rememher when my young companions 

Home the oxen led 1 

BeooUection sweet of those dear days departed. 

Faithful memory hrings. 
When I saw the storkleta on the chimneys, fanning 

Their unfeathered wings. . 

Many thoughts disturhed me, many wayward feucies 

Flitted strangely hy ; 
Why did heaven to man, with all his upward longings, 

Give no wings to fly ? 
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THK BTOBK. 



Why -were mortal footstepB to eartii'a limits bonuded ? 

To heaTen upward never ; 
Bnt these earthly limita oanaot hold my spirit, 

Soaring upwards ever. 

Yes I I must soar heavenward, passionately longing 

For the sunny land ; 
O'er earth's highest heights, on which the gold^i 

temples, 

Midst the sunbeams stand. 

But the sun goes down, I see the evening shadow 

Bring the veil of night ; 
Saddened with the thought — how frail, how transitory 

All that lives in light. 

Then I long for autumn, like a tender mother, 

Bringing baskets piled 
With the sweetest fruits, to pour into the apron 

Of her smiling child. 

Fruits for me it brings not — aatumn after autumn 

Bipens nought for me ; 
Leaves me lost and lonely, and my stork hath sped him 

O'er the distant sea. 
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155 



Many grieved hearts saw I when the atorka departed 

On their exile-flight ; 
'Twae like youth's aad paaeing, andl followed grieving 

Till my we&ried sight 



Lost their trace ; I sorrowing sought, upon tlie house- 
tops. 

Their abandoned nest. 
Scattered — moomful augury of the mournful future — 
For my thoughts opprest. 



And when winter's hand shall fling the snowy mantle 

O'er the face of earth — 
Whitening the green meadows, veiling flowers and 
forests 

For another birth, 



I will clothe my soul in purity's own garment, 

Waiting ihy return ; 
Homeboimd stork I I'll scour the flelds, the plains to 



Leaping beck and bourne. 
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From the eparks the flame ascends, and so the infant 

Grows up to the child. 
While the heather bums beneath, my good steed bears 

Over the waato wild. 

Loosen then the bridle, press the epur, — on 1 onward I 

Leaving all behind ; 
Even the rushing wind tries viunly to o'ertoke me. 

Fleeter than the" wind. 

O I love that wild, for there I live in freedom. 

As no otherwhere ; 
There my eyes embrace a limitless horizon — 

Not imprisoned there. 

No dark mountaine bound creation's grand arena ; 

Dancing o'er the plains 
There no streams run down, whose ringing might 
remind me 

Of the tyrant's chains. 

Beautiful the Puszta, with her fescinations 

Manifest — concealed — 
Like a modest maiden, rich in charms unnumbered. 
Yet 80 sweetly veiled. 
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But that veil is lifted for the dear, the loved oae, 

By her graoeM hands ; 
And in all the glory of her bright-ey«d beauty 

There the charmer staade. 

Beantiful the Foszta I oa my ueighiog courser 

How I sweep the heath, 
Where no track of gold attracts the thirsty worldling ; 

But a calm like death f 

To much musing calls me, bids me hear the voices 

Breaking &ora the breeze ; 
And mine own dear stork, aboTe the lake rejoicing. 

My bleat vision sees. 

Welcome, dear companion I we'll explore together 
Wastes, and heaths, and hedges ; 

I will watch the winds that play upon the waters, — 
Thou amidst the sedges. 

So it was of old — I loved ihee in my childhood ! 

Why — I scarcely knew ; 
For thou hast no song, and wear'st no gaudy plumage. 

Yet my love was true. 
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And I love thee still, when thotight and tame find 
reasoQ 

For the love ; it seems 
Like a ray of truth, whicli midst the dark oblivion 

Of past memories beams. 

Thou wilt not forget the time of thy returning — 

Hither wilt thou wend ; 
And when autumn comes, I'll bless thee at departing, 

As my oldest friend. 



THE PUSZTA IN WINTER. 
fifjh, ntottan pu»%ta dm tgdtdn a punta. 

O'eb the widening Fuszta's plains, in plains still 
widening lost, 

See autumn's heralds round — a melancholy host ! 
The flowers that spring unfolded. 
The fruits that summer moulded — 

All — all the thriftless autumn flings away, 

And leaves to winter darkness and decay. 
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No longer lieard from far the sheep-bells tiDkling 

sound. 
No longer shepherds' pipes fling their sweet music 
round; 
Xo more the birds are filling. 
With their melodious thrilling. 
Heaven's arch I Still'd is the genet's whispering, 
And even the grasshopper has ceased to sing. 

The outstretched wilderness is like a &ozen sea, 
And aa a weary bird the sun sinks wearily ; 

Perhaps some hoary clown 

May watch his going down, 
And silently salute the setting sun — 
But the world heeds not that his race is run. 

Empty the fisher's hut — no voioe, no living sign. 
And from the village stalls no lowing of the kine ; 

And if the steeds are driven. 

Before day dawns in heaven, 
To the filled water-troughs — the careless steers 
Look listless on, and shake their shaggy ears. 

The herdsman gathers up the green tobacco leaves, 
Then piles them in a heap, Uien binds them into 
sheaves: 
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THB PU8ZTA IN 'WIlfTKB. 



And from hie boots he takes 

The pipe — the ashes ehakes ; 
Fills it — enkindles it — and, half asleep, 
Looka on the lazy oxen and the sheep. 

All — all is silent — idl within the Csfirda door. 
There the good host and hostess sleep and snore ; 
■ What tho' the cellar'a key 
Be careless thrown away : 
Is the good wine in any danger ?— No 1 
No man can find Ms way across the snow. 

The north wind and the east in rage contesting blow. 
This storms the heavens above, that shakes the earth 
below; 

Scattera the snowy fiakes, 

As when the bellows makes 
The sparks mount upward from the glowing fire — 
Tempests of hail and rain rave ia discordant choir. 

At last they rest exhausted, — o'er the Fuazta's bed, 
Like a grey coverlet, a misty shroud is spread ; 

And like a shapeless mass 

I see the Betyar pass ; 
And hear hisiorse dull-neighing in the wind, — 
The raven o'er him, and the wolf behind. 
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TIHTXB-WOBLD. II 

And oa a mooaroh rules a Babjugated land, 
Wearing a golden crown, waving a aoeptral wand ; 

So the nprisen Bun, 

A more majestic one. 
Surreys his sovereignty, and then sinks down 
To his night's rest, wearing the golden crown. 



WINTEE-WOBLD. 
^ novd lett a tarha nivdrvdny at igi-H 1 

How came from heaven the prismy rainbow hither ? 
Whither are fled the lovely field-flowers, whither ? 
Where the streams music, where the birds' sweet 



Where are the spring and summer's glance and 

glory? 

All — all departed, — but their memory ringing 

Like a funereal bell — records their story : 

Shades of the tomb — the snows — the oloude are left, 

Winter has beggared earth — the earth of all bereft. 
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Tea 1 earth is but a beggar — a white garment 

Half covering ita frame — a mortal cerement ! 

With iciolea down-hanging, but so ja^^ed, 

That through the oroTices the corpse is peeping, 
With chattering teeth — limba frozen — girdle ragged, 
A shivering coldness o'er the body creeping : 
Why should man midst the desolation roam, 
If he find warmth and welcome in his home ? 

Blessed be God then I blessed be kind Heaven 1 
Who a bright fire — a family hearth has given ; 
A family hearth, to warm in winter's chilling, 

And many friends around ; and wood not wanting 
To feed the fire — 'tis like a palace thrilling 
With joy and music — fairy-like, enchanting; 
Where all the friendly words outspoken enter 
The openiag hearts, and make those hearts their centre. 

Sweetest of idl at eve — then most rejoices 

The listening soul to hear affection's voices ; 

At the lai^ table head, the &ther hoary 

Presides — the pipes are smoking — &om the cellar 
The best old wine goes round, and many a story 
Is told, while loud laughs hail the story-teller : 
New tales, new laughter, greet the circling cup 
Filled up and emptied and agtun filled up. 
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And the good housewife everywhere is busy, 

Somewhat o'ercumbered, and a little dizzy ; 

Fearful of this or that to be forgetful ; 

Somewhat too anxious for her house's honour ; 
Tet all her fidgeta will not make her fretful, 
Tho' a neglect might bring a shame upon her. 
For every guest she has a smile — a greeting — 
And a kind word of welcome to the meeting. 

Then oomea the news — more laughter, and more 

joking ; 
Cleanaing the pipes, or stopping them, or smoking ; 
And as the smoke in cloudy wreatiis ia mounting, 

Memory brings back the tales of days departed ; 
And while the old etories of their youth recounting, 
Youth dawns again, and buoyant and light- 
hearted; 
Spring seems renewed in all its early truth, 
For age rejoices in the thoughts of youth. 

Look at that youth and maiden on the settle. 
All the old babblings interest them little ; 
Little care they for all the tales and tattle. 

Life is before them— with its dear illusions ; 
Sweeter their whisperings than the rout and rattle. 
Why should mi^vings come with their intrusions ? 
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Let them be blest — enjoy their stolea kiesee ; 
liove has its blisaeB — and these are love's blisses. 

There round the stove the little ones are hinnming, 
Leapii^ and laagbing, whietliug, shonting, drumming; 
Small ohildren and great children there are piling 
Or blowing down card houaes — far from Borrow ; 
Like butterflies they hail the present smiling, 
For yesterday they care not, nor to-morrow. 
How so muoh room can such small space allow, 
The Futnre and flie Past, how crowd into a Now ? 

'T^ab^ng-day to-morrow, the maiden singing brightly. 
The yielding dough she kneads, bo gaily and bo 
lightly ; 
Within the yard the bucket chain above the well is 
grating. 
The horses gathered round the trough the spark- 
ling water drinking ; 
The gypsies, offering dance and song, are for the 
answer waiting — 
White from the distance feebly-heard the abeep- 
fold bells are clinking ; 
But every sound and every sight ascending or descend- 
ing, 
Fi-om earth to heaven, or heaven to earth, iu harmony 
is blending. 
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The snow is falling fast, the earth is mantled over, 
MistB darken — and 'tis hard the house-path to digcover : 
There's work to do — there's hardly time for greet- 
ings and farewelling^, — 
Away 1 away I for long ere now the homely 
lamps are lighted, — 
We must be gone — ^"tis late, 'tis late — how shall we 
find our dwellings ? 
The lamps are all gone out, the guests are all 



And still they counsel, still they talk, their purpose 

scarcely knowing. 
And many ask, "Who's going?" — none will a 

" I am going," 



THE SPEING OP 1849. 

Ifju Idnya a v4n Ulnek, 

YouTaiui. spring — ^thou ancient winter's 
Beautiful and hopeful son t 

Wherefore tarry ? come t establish 
O'er the earth thy rightful throne. 
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Come 1 come I ihy friends await thee, 
LooMag for thine adveat round ; 

Come and ^rd the azure heaven, 

Come and deck the enierald ground. 

Strengthen thou the feeble twilight, 
Lead it forth to meet the day, 

For it sits upon the mountains, 

Languishiiig and pale and gray. 

O'er the meadows scatter blessings. 
Flowers of scarlet, gold and blue, 

Water them with tears of heaven — 
Joyful tears — in drops of dew. 

Call the larks, and they shall teach mo 
How to welcome thee with song, 

Such as when I think of childhood, 
On my wakened memory throng. 

Need I ask for wreaths and garlands — 
These thou spreadest o'er the land ; 

These are but thy wonted offering, 

These thou bring'st in either hand. 
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UPON UY QBAVB. 

Tet one thought of melancholy 

Even thou wilt bring with thee ; 

When I see within the churchyard 
The death-gatheringB of the free. 

Free at last I O let them slumber. 
O'er them spread a funeral pall. 

Pile thy flowers upon their grave-heaps, 
Cover them with garlands alL 



PLANT FLOWERS UPON MY GEAVE. 
£i a tnstore haUagoi. 

Oft, oft I wander o'er the meadows. 

Where, midst the grass, the wild flowers blow 
Ye sweet wild flowers I love to linger 

Amidst your many-coloured glow. 
You bring dear thoughts of my beloved, 

And move my heart and swell my breast ; 
Let flowers be culled when 1 am dying. 

And scattered on my place of rest. 
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I bend me o'er tiie flowera — sweet converse 

I hold with them — soft, silent, tme ; 
Tell them I love them — love them dearly, 

And ask them if they love me too ? 
They answer not, but in their smiling 

A gentle answer ia exprest ; 
Let flowers be onlled when I am dying, 

And scattered on my place of rest. 

Sweet flowera I sweet flowers 1 your very frt^rance 

Is eloquent, — the spirit's ear — 
In your vibrations, — heavenly music 

Falling like sunny dews may hear. 
But, in the world's tnmnltnous uproar. 

The voice is still, of all most blest ; 
coll me flowers when I am dying. 

And fling them on my place of rest 

Yes ] breath is language, and the breathing 

Of wakened flowers is sacred song ; 
The mysteries of life surround me. 

Bound me death's revelations throng. 
strains of harmony — incense. 

The sweetest and the holiest 1 
Then gather flowers when I am dying. 

And fling them on my place of rett. 
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POWKH or LOVI. 

Yes ! breath of floweni, yoar soft aatpouriage 

Shall be my lingering lallaby, 
And with a heavenly hymn support me, 

When on my dying bed I lie. 
The flower-awakening spring shall find me 

A slumberer on my mother's breast ; 
So gather flowers when I am dying. 

And fling them on my place of rest. 



POWEE OF LOVE. 
Az Ai TcSpzeletem nem apor magzatja. 

Thine not that my fancy comes from etnbble under, 
No 1 'twas bom in lightning — no t 'tJa heard in 

thunder ; 
When a babe I drank tiie hot milV of tlie dragon, 
When a youth the blood of lions filled my flagon. 

Wild and high ite flight — that flight there's no re- 
straining. 
Conquering land and land, and revelling and reigning; 
Now upon the sea in wildest exultation, 
Now twixt earth and heaven in oomet-like vibration. 
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With a whirlwind's epeed, the wiUemeBB embracing^ 
Glancing thro' the fields, among the forests racing ; 
Battling round the oak trees, pouring out the 

fountains, 
Baising up the valleys, bringing down the mountains. 

Where IB the wild horse so frenziedly that bore me ? 
See, there stands a flower, a smiling flower before me ; 
Like the exhausted gale, with evening's odour laden, 
So I stand subdued before that smiling maiden. 



HOPE. 
Nem cioda ha wjra 4lek. 



WoNDBB not that I am happy, 
I again have seen her face. 

And my wildered, wandering spirit 
Flutters round a resting place. 

Hope and anguish are enkindling; 

Torches in my burning breast, 
And the struggle fiercely rages 

Between restlessness and rest. 
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Would some friendly spirit tell me, 
Was the auiiling meant for me : 

Was it chance, or was it purpose ? 
SolTe, solve the myateiy 1 

For the maiden la a riddle, 

Thoughts half veiled and half esprest ; 
Sharp as ia my eye I see not 

If 'tis truth or but a jest. 

Yes ! thou art a riddle, maiden I 

Who its hidden sense shall tell — 

If a curse, or if a blessing ? 
One it is, I know too welL 

Which? The riddle, like a fetter, 

Pitilessly binds me round. 
Every struggle for my freedom. 

Makes me feel more tightly boond. 

Doff the veil that shades thy forehead. 
And &y spirit's movement hides ; 

Never can I leave thee, maiden 1 
While that veil by thee abides. 
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Tho' it break my heart, I tear me 
From this dark tmoertainty ; 

Not a subject, but a master 
Is our mortal destiny. 

Be it so, but not for ever. 

When the spring's soft breezes sigh. 
And its flowers thy brow encircle — 

Who shall be tliy poe^-I? 

He will be Ihe earliest swallow 
Hastening to thy window-sill ; 

Ever circling ronnd thy portals, 

Hailing thee with welcomes shrill. 

In the gardens, in the meadows, 
Shall we not together walk ; 

See the young earth smiling, blushing. 
Hear the stxeamlet's babbling talk. 

See the flowers their petals open 

To the dew-drops from above ; 
So do thou thy heart, dear maiden, 
Open to the dews of love. 
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BLISS. 
Szerctez tehdi, Iceivet ttip angyalom f 

Thou lovBBt me angel I briglit as heaven's own beam ; 
Thou lov^t me angel I and I do not dream I 

tell me why thy lovely countenance 
Veiled my blest fate until the parting glanoe ? 

Why did that glance so eloquently tell 
Of a bright welcome and a sad farewell ? 

1 felt aB one, who a bright temple planned. 

And built and beautified, and then — 'twas banned I 

Thee can I not in these fond armq entwine, 
And prrae thee to my heart and call thee mine ; 
Thy fragrant lipe deny a rosy kiss — 
I bear away no flowery wreath of bliss. 

My life will be a misery, iar from thee, 
And yet one thought of joy shall comfort me ; 
I shall return to bathe in that deep sea, 
Rich in the white pearls of felicity. 
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HEAET-FLOWEES. 

Batulnak a virdgok. 

When the flowers are mourning 
Autunm'e mistj weather. 

Whose cold blasts returning, 

Sweeps them o'er the heatjier. 

As the hair is riv^i, 

When oH age is sorest ; 
As the leaves are driven 

From the immantlod forest. 

Everywhere existence 

Seems by darkness shaded ; 
Clouds invade the distance — 

All by clonds invaded. 

Yet, my living spirit 

Has fixim love's own far-land 
Gathered— and I wear it — 

An. undying garland. 
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What care I for sorrow, 
It shall perish never— 

Carelesa of the morrow. 
It is green for ever. 



MASEIAGE-DAY. 
Itt a gyiitU, t'H a gyHaii. 

On thy finger, on thy finger 

I have placed the wedding ring ; 

Now, my wife 1 thy kisses bring me — 
Floods of hallowed kisses bring 1 

EiBBes warm as are the sunbeams, 
Heaven has sanctified the kisa ! 

Earth among its many blisses — 

Bliss has none so sweet as this. 

Om''B be heartful, joyful dalliance ; 

Press tliy rosy lips to mine ! 
What care we for world, or worldlings V 

Mine thon art, and I am thine ! 
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I mil kiss tby lips, thy forehead, — 
Bed as light, and white as snow 1 

Shadowing kisses shall protect thee. 
As the mists the momitaiu brovr. 

But I faint, dear maid I support me 
In those circling arms of thine ; 

Has the kiss o'erwhelmed my reason. 
Like intoxicating wine ? 

Tis a wine intoxioating. 

Like the nectar of the gods ; 

I have drunk it, love hath brought it 
Down &om heaven to man's abodes. 

Yes t my head with bliss is dmnken I 
Wondrous drunkenness is this, 

For &om earth I am transported 
Into heaven's own paradise. 

O'er the clouds, amidet the planets ; 

Star to star, and as I sail 
Everywhere aweet voices hail me. 

Sweet as songs of nightingale. 
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But with a diviner singing ; 

Never sadx blest tonndB I heard : 
Lightning oitcles, seas of glory, 

Mj celestial pathway gird. 

And my heart — how it flutters 
On that gently-heaving breaat ; 

Let it not with joy be bursting 
In an extasy so blest I 



EBDOD. 

Elpaszlul6 keri olt a vdr alatt. 

UsDEB that oily lies a garden waste. 

Over that garden mourns a widow'd city ; 

Both by the grey mist^ of tlie autumn braced. 

On both sad memory pours her plaints of pity. 

And both remind me what the fatherland 

Was in old time — the beifiutifiil, the brave ; 

Yet still the garden cradles beauty's band. 
And still the city holds the heroes' grave. 
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Itt this old garden I have kissed my love, 

liOcted her within my arms — memory sore ! 

Then the prond eagle held his throne above. 

Where now the bayonets flash, the cannons roar. 



Yet welcome garden I tho' beneath thy trees 

Ko lovers smile, or sweep thy sacred sward ; 

"Welcome old city walls, whose memories 

Now waken neither reverence nor regard 1 



UNDYING CERTAINTIES. 
jSxdp napieUtrele. ■ 

In the oriental fields 

Spring's approach my spirit ^ds 

With the brightness of the day ; 
Gladness waking all aroimd, 
Hy fnll heart a garden ground. 

Where midst flowers soft breezes play. 
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Yet I know that heart ia panting 
For an unknown Bomething wanting, 

Not to bo by earth supplied : 
Something which mnat find ite root 
Li thy love, — and blosBoming shoot 

From that love — mine own dear bride ! 
Worldlings in dieir pride and folly 
Miss the blessing, miss it wholly— 

Vainly in its search they rove ; 
While from thee as natorally. 
As from lily of the valley, 

Breathes the fragrant breath of love. 
Fragrant breath of glowing light ! 
It can cheer the darkest night, 

Even of death, thro' whose dim portal 
It bursts forth, as if foretelling, 
From my future, final dwelling, 

A iar brighter light immortoL 

Why should death an image bring 
Mouldering and perishing ? 

Death, which is the charioteer, 
Our freed spirite to convey 
Over an ascending way, 

To the heavens all bti^^t and dear, ' 
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When 1 look apon the aky, 
la ite blue unmensity, 

Fanoy foBhions out a road. 
Fading in the dietanoe far, 
Where, &om amiling star to star. 

We are welcomed up to Chid. 

Give thy hand I On soaring -wing. 
The sweet birds of midnight sing, 

" Hi^er ! higher ! " join their flight. 
Till we teach that ocean's brim. 
Where the Bwana of Eden swim 

In the Paradise of light. 



A LONGING. 
M6g Btfilnak a vUl^hen a Tcerti virdgoi. 

The lindens are scattering their fragrance like clover. 
While the gay flowers bloom in the garden below; 

A fawn^^Kilonred mist spreads its canopy over 
The earth, and the mountains are covered with snow. 

On the bosom of youth summer 'a brightnesB is glowing. 
And the bude and the blossoms abundantly spread ; 

But the dews and the darkness my path are o'erfiowing, 
And the dead leaves of autumn ore dropt on my head. 
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For BO our lives fade, like the bnd and tlie blossom : 
But oomQ to me sweet one I in gentleness oome ! 

And lay tby dear head on my welcoming bosom, 
That head wMoh to-monow may bend o'«r my tomb. 

Doat answer ? " Not so 1 be my fate to precede thee, 
Oome thou to my cerements and bathe them with 

But let not some young laughing mdden mislead tbee. 
And say that my love was less tender ihajx hers." 

The veil of the widow-:— O take it and bind it, 

A banner of victory, over the cross 
On my breast — I shall rise &om the death-world and 

A kerchief to dry up the tears which my loss 

Haa drawn from my ^elida — ^but never 1 never 
One thought of oblivion my spirit shall grieve ; 

My love will be with thee for ever and ever. 
And live while eternity's cycles shall live. 
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DOUBLE FEELINGS. 
New StI engem a vilag. 

Little am I understood 

By the world and worldtinge in it ; 
If, in ever-varying mood, 

I can vibrate in a minute 
From the dirge which moves the heart 

Into paaaion, pain, or pity — 
To the laughing eongs which start 

Fancies strange, enigmas witty. 

What am I ? — a man midst men — 

All their &alts and frailties sharing ; 
What am I ? — a citizen. 

All my country's sorrows bearing. 
For my love, joy-tears to shed 

When my visions glance apon her — 
Grief-tears, on my country's head. 

To ponr out for her dishonour. 
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DOUBLE rZELINOS. 1 

Love for me a garland bright, 

Of the sweetest flowers haa bnuded ; 
Home, with thorns and aconite, 

Has my forehead eadly shaded ; 
When I touoh my lyre I see 

Shadowy hands the gore-drops fining 
On the strings, while &om the tree 

Falling leaves disturb my singing. 



I cannot chain my fency, 

"Tis stronger than my will, 
' Twould wreath my brow with star-light, 

Struggling and soaring still. 
Could it but reach the limits 

Which bind this earthly sphere, 
'Twonld launch a new creation 

Of suns and planets there. 
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THE MANIAC. 

JUit Mborgaltoh f 

What wilt tlion now — ^why trouble me ? 

Away 1 away 1 away with thee ; 

I'm busy I I'm btwy 1 so leave me alone — 

I'm twisting a whip— a fire-whip of my own — 

I'm twisting it oat of the rays of the son, 

And will scourge all the world when my labonr is done ; 

It will howl — I shall laugh — ha 1 ha t hear 1 — ^ha I 

ha! heart 
It langhed, when I howl'd : " The avenger is near ; " 
I know what it means — this world's screaming and 

scowling — 
'Tis howling and langhter — ^"tia laughter and bowling ; 
And then oomes death's messenger, whispering "Be 

atilll" 
Did I not die ? Am I not dead ? 
Death — was it death — or death's phantom instead ? 
They drenched my wine with poison, then 
Forced me to drink that wine again ; 
Death's angels shrieking roiind with voices shrill. 
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Uy mniddrerB I Tell me wliat tiiey did to hide 

Their fotd — ^foul crime ? 

They poured their death-ehrieka out on erery dde, 

Looked pale and wept alond-r- 

I could have started from my cerement Bbioad, 

Bitten the pose &om each false iaoe to show 

The &audM mtaik — hut no ! 

I bide my time. 

Let tliem preaerre their noses and their smell. 

And in Uieir nostrils stinking let me dwell 

Till I am buried — ^buried where ? Ha I ha 1 

In Africa ! 

In AMoa I there would 1 rest, for there 

Shall a hyena shield me in his lair ; 

And be my bene&otor — ^he mil say — 

"I will devour thee," — "Well t you may — yon may," 

I'll answer, and my heart I'll fling him ; be 

Shall spring npon it — 'twill so bitter be. 

That he shall, poisoned, die in agony. 

Look 1 — ha 1 ha ! ha !— this is the fit reward. 

For those who serve mankind, serve men ; and what 

are men ? 
A something rootad in the dusty sward. 
With branches towering upwards — ^No I no I no I 
It is not so — 
I answer Ko 1 again. 
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' Tie trne, maa is a tree, whose deep, deep loot 

Ascends &om hell : 

I heard a learned sage hU history tell, — 

He was a fool, and yet withoat dispntfl 

His tale wao true, — the sage was nated, poor — 

"Why did he not break thro' some rich man's door 

And steal— ^and steal? — the fool I and am not I . 

As great a fool to be inqoiring why ? 

No 1 better far to weep-— nnsolaced — sad — 

The world it is bo bad ; 

Bat heaven has wept enough from weeping clonds. 

That such a world Gtod for ite maker had, 

"Who His regrets in dark repentance shionds ; 

And what avail heaven's tears for grace or good ? 

lliey &1I on earth, man tramples them to mud — 

To mud — ^ha I ha I — to mad. 

heaven I O heaven t thy sdldier, he has dona 

His duty, foi^ & victor-wreath the son. 

For vestments the bright clouds were promised — ^he 

Hath won his victory. 

And now, and now, the exhausted soldier wears 

The brass cross which his ragged waistcoat beaiB ; 

And is thia all ? Come hither, ye who draw 

Lessons of wisdom — aek the solemn daw 

What it all means — heanewers, "Caw! oawl cawl" 
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Cry — measure wom&a ! fly her fetel ban, 
WoniMi that draws that master-Biibjeot — man. 
Like the lost river iu the absorbing sea, 
Sucked in both spirit and shape — a mystery — 
Creation's greatest myeteiy is she ; 
A blooming garden, both in body and soul 
How lovely — but a lecherous, leprous whole ; 
In her fair hand she holds a golden oup — 
' Tifl poison— drink it up 1 

love I extasy of love 1 I drank 
The poison, in delight, delirium sank ; 
One drop is sweeter, dearer, more divine 
Than deepest oceans filled with honied wine ; 
And yet one drop more fatal, poisonous, more 
Than seas impregnated with hellebore ; 

1 saw those seas the wild tornadoes move. 
Wrecked ships, drowned sailors' corpses, £oat above ; 
Death and destruction, — play-things, — ^ha 1 ha I ha 1 
The ripe fruit falls, and thou, thou perishing world 
Art ripe to rottenness, and shalt be hurled 

To min, with a dread anathema t 
The curse is on thee — Perish 1 shall Z wait 
Until to-morrow wakes ; but if to-morrow 
Write not the last page of my shame and 8c»tow, 
111 bury me within thine entrails straight ; 
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I ONLY THOUQHT, 



And to thy fires bring pyiamida of powd€^, 
And there explode In tbunderboltB, bat louder ; 
Flung up to heaven midst planet, star, and Btm — 
Ton hear me — ba I ha I ha 1 — the work is done. 



ONE ONLY THOUGHT. 

Egy gondolat bdnt engetaet. 

One thought torments me sorely — 'tis tiiat I, 

Pillowed on a soft bed of down, may die — 

Fade slowly, like a flower, and pass away 

Under the gentle preeaure of decay. 

Paling as pales a foding, flickering light 

In the dark, lonesome solitude of night. 

God ! let not my Magyar name 

Be linked with such a death of shame ; 

No 1 rather let it be 

A ligbtning-struok, uprooted tree — 

A rock, which torn irom mountain-brow, 

Comes rattling, thundering down below. 

"Where every fettered race tired with their chaine 

Mnster tiieir ranks and seek the battle plains ; 
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And -with red flushes the red flag unfold. 

The Bacied signal there inscribed in gold — 

" For the world's liberty 1 " 

And, far and wide, the Bummons to be free 

Fills east and west, — and to the glorious fight 

Heroes pross forward, battling for the right : 

There will I die ! 

Thei-e, drowned in mine own heart' s-blood, lie, — 

Poured out ao willingly ; th' expiring voice, 

Even in its own extinction shall rejoice. 

While the sword's claabing, and the trumpet's sound. 

And rifles and artiilery thunder round ; 

Then may the trampling horse 

Gallop upon my oorse, 

When o'er the battle-field the warriors fly. 

There let me rest till glorious victory 

Shall crown the right — my bones upgathered be 

At the sublime interment of the free I 

When million voices shout their elegy 

Under the unfurled banners waving high ; 

On the gigantic grave which covers all 

The heroes, who for freedom fall, 

And welcome death because they die for thee — 

All holy I world-delivering liberty I 
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HOMEE AND OSSIAN. 

Hoi vannak a hetlenek, {s hoi a ezelt^hf 

Wheek are the Greefee ? and where the Celtic race ? 

Gone 1 They have left no trace : 

Where are the ancient cities which the floods 

Have turned to aolitndes ? 

Two pilkrs tower aloft — bat to declare 

What gloriona things there w%re I 

Two grand memorials of the antique man — 

Homer and OBsian I 

One was a beggar, one of royal blood — 

In contrast strange they stood ; 

Tet common links their varied histories biad, 

For both were blind t 

And did their flery spirits steal their sight 

To fill their brains with light ; 

Or was that light absorbed in the bright flarae 

Of their et«mal fame ? 

They were grand souls, with magic hand 

They smote the Inte, and filled the listening land 

As with new measagee &om God ; their arm 

Of power was a resistless witoheiy's charm ; 
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HOMER AMD OSaiAN. 191 

Their wonder-wakiog influences raised up trains 

Of wonderera waking at th' impassioned sh-ains — 

Hear Homer ! hear 1 

Hia music agitates the heavenly sphere ; 

His brightness from the east is bursting, tonu^t 

Westward in currenta of hannonioua ttionght, 

As the (lay's dawning and the sunbeam's light. 

Like molten steel in streams and oat&racts bright 

They move the ^gean oeean in their flow — 

With greenness gild the Archipelago ; 

Bring men and goda together, and above, 

Both gods and men spread canopies of love. 

And there is Ossian I 

He site among the mists — the shadowy man ! 

O'er the north-ocean — and his harmonies 

Blend with the wild winds and the raging seas 

Under the clouded, the mysterious moon, 

Which rises, and usurps the sun's abandoned throne ; 

A visible darkness o'er the wide, wide waste 

Stretches its covering — and the night birds, chased 

By the fierce tempest, fly — while hero-ghosts 

Stalk o'er the field where erst the battle hosts 

Clashed and were scattered — all that's grand and 

glowing, 
All that is bright, and beantifsl, and flowing. 
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1-92 SEBJeKE HAPPINESS. 

"Wliite-lieaded beggai. Homer 1 all ia thine ! 

The grey, the dark, the strange, the misty throng 

Of shadows, are ihe enchantments of thy song, 

Oasian I of kingly line I 

Then sing, still sing — mount higher, upwards, higher, 

Smit« the lute loudly — smite the golden lyre ; 

Homer and Ossian 1 

Listening to you centQries on centurieH nm, 

And centorieB still shall ran. 

Long as the morning's waking sees the sun. 

Long as the earth shall hail its waking ; time 

Has stamped its sanction, saored and snhlime. 

Upon your sovereignty, — 

High above death — above mortality 

Te raise your noble foreheads gjtory-orowned. 

And countless ages worship all around. 



SEEENE HAPPINESS. 

Ceendes letiger ronaedgdn. 

On the tranquil breast of ocean, 
Cradled is my bark, — as spring. 
Cradles with a gentle motion. 
The young rosebud blossoming. 
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BEBENE HAPFINS8B. 

When the exporieneed thoughtful word 
Utterance fiude, it should be heard ; 
I was launched upon a sea. 
On whose shores was destiny ; 
Dangers and delays before me, 
Lightnings bursting round me, o'er me ; 
Bee& and rocks which wild waves cover, 
£ddy -whirlpools rushing oyer ; 
When the fierce whirl rules the rudder. 
Well my trembling heart may sbudder. 
What can save my bark from v?reck ? 
Ts there in the heavens a speck, 
Whence a single lay of light 
Dawns upon my darkening sight ? 
Have I not in prayerful pride 
Courage sought on every aide ? 
And my recompense is this. 
That upon the ocean's breast 
I have found a place of rest. 
And a paradise of bliss. 
I have laid my rudder down, 
And my bark can speed alone. 
For the winds that fill my sails 
Are the Zephyr's vernal gales ; 
Heaves own azure flowers are bound 
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4 8EBENE HAPFINBSe. 

Garlanding mj forehead ronnd : 
Flowers so beaiitiful, so bloe, 
Mirroring back heaven's brightest hne. 
Oa the cradling waves I lie, 
Lnlled by their sweet lollaby, 
Free iram oare, tmm sorrow free. 
On that gently rocking sea, 
In my maiden's dear embTao&^— 
what smiles illnine her &oe I 
what beams of living light 
Shine from eyes as black as night — 
Light, whose dazzling flash will dim 
Flames from eyes of seraphim. 
Then I seize my lyre — in play 
Midst the strings my fingers stray ; 
And the strains of mnsio flow — 
How, or why, I scarcely know ; 
For those fingers often will 
Stray among her moving tresses, 
As they vibrate to the breezes, 
And with bliss my pulae is still ; 
Then audi power of song is given 
To my lyre — such strains divine 
That the stars descend &om heaven. 
Listening to those strains of mine ; 
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SBRBNX BAPPINBSB. 

Girding roand my head the; dance. 
And as waking from a trance. 
From the sea the enohanted moon 
Bises and resouKda the tnne. 
Still I Bing and still I float 
O'er the waters in my boat, 
Like a Dolphin on his tlirone, 
Like another Arion. 
Then I hear a demon calling, 
With a thnnder-Toioe {^palling — 
" Storms and dangers are at hand 
Menacing iiie fatherland I " 
And I fain woald shelter me 
In the sea's immensity ; 
Hide me where the wind and wave 
In discordant conflict lare. 
Tes 1 the petrel's soreams foretell 
Wrecks and tempests terrible. 
When heaven's concave thro' and thro', 
Wears the o'er-mantling robe of bine. 
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WIFE AND SWOBD. 

Galamb van a hdzon. 

A DOTK upon the Itouee-roof, 
Above in heaveti a star ; 

Thou, on my boaom sleeping — 

How Bweet thy breathings are 1 

Soft aa the morning dew-drops 
Upon the roBe-leaves fell, 

Thon in my arms reposest, 

My love, my wife, my all ! 

Why ahOTild I not embrace Ihee, 
With kiBses manifold ? 

My lips are rich with. kisses — 
So goBhing — ao iiutold. 

We talk, we toy, we trifle. 
We revel in love's bliss, 

And snatch at every breathing — 
A kiss — another kiss. 
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wtFK ASD ewosn. 

Bui who that bliss can measnre, 
Sparkling in every gUnoe ? 

It oreste thy lips with beauty, 
It lights thy conntenfmoe. 

I look upon my sabre, 

'Tis idly hung above ; 

And does it not reproach me ? — 
" Why 80 absorbed in love ? " 

Thou old — ^thou young companion ! 

So wildly looking down ; 
I hear thy voice of anger, 

I see thy threatening frown. 

" Shame — shame on thee, deserter 1 
Thus trifling with a wife ; 
Awake 1 thy country calls thee 
For liberty, for lifei" 

And I — " She is so lovely, 
So witching, so divine — 

The gift of heavenly beauty, 
This angel-love of mine I 
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NieurmeALKs and ukks. 



" reooguise the n 

EiitnUt«d from the ekj. 
To this celestial envoy, 

And hail her embBBey." 

She heard the woid ; she Achoed 

That word—" ' The Fatherland I * 

I buckle on the sabre, 

'With mlbe own plighted hand. 

" I ohai^ thee — Save thy oonntry, 
'Tis mhie, 'tis thine — for botk. 
Off to the field of victory, 

And there redeem thy troth." 



NIGHTINGALES AND LAEKS. 

UgyoM mig meddig zeitgitek. 

How loi^ hast thou ponred ont thy nightly tune, 
Worehipper of the moon 1 

From the old time, vdiose clooda have home away 
The memorieB of thy lay ? 
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NtOHTINOALES AMD LABES. 1' 

Well hast thou left thy ueet, 
Built midBt tbe trees which cieet 
' Our aocient citiee' ruins — hurrying far 
From the dork haunts, where owIh and ravens are ; 
Thy fionl is by sweet witchery inspired — 
Thrilling, but never tired ; 
It flashes in tiie eye, it wakes the lyre 
With transports' fever'd fire ; 
With tears hot-burning, the sad heart it sears — 
False are the transports, cowardly the tears ; 
Transports and tears in dajm like these — 
That only tell of our degeneracies 1 
N^ay I we will hAve no song, no chant, no chime, 
But those which echo the departed time : 
And what are ye but plunderers of the dead. 
Stealers of corpses from their slumbering bed ? 
Thou bring'st them from the lonely night 
Into the moming li^t. 
The long departed centuries ; 
And thou wouldst garland these 
With laurels, — I will take no share 
In such a ministration,' — 'tis a ourse— 
A profanation — ^murder-stained, and worse ; 
Here mortals pine in gloom and grief and gall, 
The world is but a general hospital ; 
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200 MIOHTINOALES AND LABKS. 

Contagion spreading here and tliere, 

Througli the doomed kingdom> festering everywhere ! 

Our countiy on the altar's footstep lies, 

A worthless sacrifice. 

Tor who that history's dreary page has read. 

Saw e'er a nation wakened from the dead — 

Here or elsewhere — aafe — and be answered never — 

If nations, doomed to sleep, must sleep for ever ? 

Ask, in tliy misery, restless, anxious, fretful, 

Will heaven of ita own children be forgetful ? 

Ask if there be a sickness, whose condition 

Is far beyond the reach of the physician ? 

Ask if there be a curse, whose cure demands 

The heaven's damnation, or earth's hangman's hands : 

Are these thy songs — are these thy melodies — 

The mtisio of thy -lute strings — these? 

I ask — and in. my misery, floods of tears 

Burst &om my eyes, and thro' these showers appears 

A dream — a shadowy dream — of future years. 

And thou, sweet tanyii^ singer of the night, 

Be silent quite t 

Thou host no song of gaiety or gladness. 

Cease thou thy notes of sadness ; 

They bring no healing to the suffering soul. 

They will not make the heart that's broken whole. 
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ANTICIP1.TIOII. i 

The nightingale belongs to night. But lo t 
Midnight ie passing, and it« curtains dark 
Day draws aside, and now the morning glow 
Brightens the fields — ^fly nightingale — and hark 1 
I hear the singing of the morning lark. 



ANTICIPATION. 
Eg^ alon haza feU, 

What wildering thoughts my mind engage, 
When wending on my homeward way I 

(I had not seen her for an age) 

What shall I to my mother say ? 

What honied words of love and joy. 

When I shall clasp her to my breast, 

And the same arms that hugged the boy 
Around the rugged man be preet ? 

A thousand, thousand thoughts oppress, 
Of what is — will be — and hath been ; 

All mingling in a happiness, 
That is as sacred as serene. 
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EVSNINO AT HOHK. 



To the <dd cottage door I come, 

My motbar springs to welcome me ! 

I hang upon her lips — ^but dumb 
As ia the fruit upon the tree. 



EVENING AT HOME. 
Borozgaldnk apdmmal. 

Bun wine drank I with my father, 

Which the old man poured like rain ; 

Full of kindness, full of loving. 
Once I blessed him — and again. 

Long, too long had I been absent, 
Years since I my sire had seen ; 

Age the old man's brow had furrowed. 
And we talked of what had been. 

Talked of aH toy Grange adrentures — 
Weather-beatings, wanderings — 

TheatreH and men and musia. 

And a thonaaud difiereot things. 
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BTXMINe AT HOUB. i 

Then he s«ta mj "-vrork" before me, 

" Chop the logs I " good man. 1 the past 

Woe BO blended with the presents— 
Earliest habits linger hurt. 

" Well I it was a vile ezistenoe, 

You were shamefully miaoBed "—- 
So I ait md hear in silence 
My poor theatre abused. 

" You were nigged — ^you were hungry— 
Ah ! I se« it on your brow ; 
Tell me — tell me how you bore it. 

So much snfierlng^ — tell me how." 

Then I laughed and joked — my language 
Hiding half my thoughts the while. 

Smiled upon his inexperienoe— 
He did not return the smile. 

Then I sang a jolly ditty, 

Sang a ditty of mino oWn, 
And he set my heart a-dancing 

When he oried, "Well donel well donel" 
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i XTKHINCI AT HOHI. 

Then I said, "And will you listen, 

Yerse of mine -while I reheaise I " 
But the old man shrugged his ehouldera — 
"I don't know the use of veise." 

Shonld I wonder ? his the training 
To toil on fiom day to day ; 

'Twas not learning, but hard labour 
That had made hie tresses grey. 

"When the Sask of wine was emptied, 
I snatched np a pen to keep 

Beoord of a passing ^cy, 

And the old man — fell asleep. 

Then my mother entered, asking 

Hundred, thousand questions then ; 

" This and that and t'other tell me — 
Fling away that dirt; pen." 

And I listened to my mother's 

Hundred, thousand questioningB, 

Asking, answering one another's 

Talk of women, men, and things. 
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60LITUSX. 

And I thought — the thought was dearer 
Than the loudest sounds of mirth ; 

Oh I I have the dearest mother — 
Dearest mother on the earth ! 



SOLITUDE. 

Meisze, messze a vHdg zajdtiii — 

Fbok the world, and all the world's bewilderings. 

Solitude X sought ; 
There to live in happiness and silence, 

And be — ^nought. 

Happiness t I never knew its presence. 

Wildly, blindly driven 
Thro' the noisy street, the crowded chamber — 

Earth or heaven I 

Bver haunted by some lynx-eyed monster 

Thro' the night and day, 
To molest me, haunt me, circumvent me. 

As his prey. 
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£iJH TO A FRIEim. 

So I seized my staff and bound my girdle, 

And I took my flighty 
Hith^, where tke golden Btmbeams met me. 

Smiling bright. 

Holy solitude t now look npon me, 
Freed from every fetter ; 

Let me never hear the voices calling, 
" You're my debtor I " 



TO A FRIEND. 
KalmdridHket dliink moslandbart. 

Wb live in vile and venal days, and know it ; 

The world is but a ooii^ of golden dust. 
And on it tlie impreseion of the poet 

Ib but a transitoiy bit of rust. 
no I he ie the image of the king. 

On the world's currCTioy — ^he, the truest tost 
Of the pure ore that makes the metal ring. 

Of all the minting he the wortMest. 
Art ^K a poet ? ring the mnsio loud — 
And of thy great inheritance be proud. 
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TO BE, OE NOT TO BE. 
LSg^ dlhozotl, te dtJcos pillanaL 

AccrBBED wafl lie hour — brim-fnll of cutscb, 
Whidi summoned me " to be " — 

And told my mother in her hour of uiguish, 
"A son is bom to thee." 

poetry I thou spider I 

That, in thy troacherous web, entanglest men. 

And stabbing their hearts' centre, 
Looh'st pitiless upon their writhing pain. 

Yes 1 thou hast drunk insatiate of my blood, 

Thou poison-spitting spider ! 
Is thy web tearable ? — then I will tear it : 

"Why — ^wliy should I abide here ? 

Strongly tho' T am held. 
And thou with fetters all my limbs art olasping, 

1 feel my growing strength. 

And it shall &ee my chained heart &om thy grasping. 
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2UO TO BX, OB NOT TO BX. 

I frill not feed the spider with my blood, 

As I have done till now, 
While teaiB of ahame were muniiLg down my cheeks, 

And sorrow stamped my brow. 

What BhaU I seek— feme 9 Nay I 
Fame is a nothingness — an idle name ; 

I will not waste my powers 
To find — what fonnd were less than nothing — fame 1 

I with the -vulgar herd down life's dull river 

Will unconcernedly swim ; 
The &tes that keep the fool from rocks and dangen 

May oare for me as him. 

I said — for feme be careless — 
Seek in tranquillity's repose thy bliss, 

And if thou chance to find it, 
'Tis the beat blessing of a world like this. 

Shall I be silent ever, — ^my existence 

A voioeleSB instrument, to hang 
Upon the wall where never more shall vibrate 

Its melancholy dang?. 

Silent in weal or woe, 
Smitten with helplesgnesB 1 no I the wave, 

When by the whirlwind shaken, 
Camiot be still and voiceless as the grave. 
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Spirit of poetry I I cannot smite thee, 

I cannot smite thee Anmb ; 
Spite of myself my inner heart is speaking, 

Its passionate bursts ^vill oome ; 

They will come tkimdering, whether 
Heard or not heard, in accents lond and rude, 

For I must epeak, must sing, 
WHIe breath inspires my life, or passion wiurms njy 
blood. 



WINTEE-NIGHT. 
Vad t6li ej. Swni. hijteli/hek etnek. 

WixD winter night 1 tJie falling flakes of snow 
Are by the storm-wind driven. Snow flakes — no 1 
These are the &noies of bewildered thought. 
The scattered ftagmenta my soul's dreams have 
wrought. 

The midnight comes in robes of darkness clouded, 
I see three spirits in it« mantling shrouded ; 
Lost here below, they winged their flight above, 
I see their unveiled features — Faith ! Hope I Love 1 
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They live not upon earth, they murdered me ; 
And now they quit tlieir grave of mystery 
At midnight, and with melancholy sigh, 
Bemind me of the happier daya gtme by. 

The storms break through die clouds; on the pale rays, 
"Which march with heaven's bright armaments, I gaze ; 
But in the distance, thro' the misty flood. 
The scattered stars appear like drops of blood. 

And who shall say they are not blood records 

Of murderous man's ferocious deeds and words ? 

Upon the field stUl Abel's blood remains, 

And men in sportive mood have called them Cains I ' 

Burst, tempest* I in your wrath — ^your curses bring — 
Shatter the clouds — upon my forehead fling 
Your bolts— uprooting my dishevelled hair. 
And crash my heart that's writhing in despair. 

How that heart beats — a heavy fn^ment rolled 
Down a steep mountain, irom some ruin old ; 
An icicle that drops upon a pall. 
And makes the mourner shudder at its fall. 
> The Di^-bUt. 
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MY FBATBB. al 

Thoa art tlie pall, my bosom I and there dwells 

In tliee s heart, as cold as icicles ; 

Thoa art a living grave, upon -whose bed 

Lie wrecked and mined hopes, and memories dead. 

The storm is passed, the tranquil moonbeams gild. 
With glittering smiles, the forest and the field ; 
I wend my homeward way — alas 1 to me 
The moonbeams tell of nought but misery. 



MT PRAYEK. 
ElkdrhozdatSlfilt 8ieg6ny (mydm. 

My poor old moth» talks of my perdition, 

And has she not some reason for her care ? 

I know her meaning, and my conscience tells me 

' Tis long since I have poured to heaven a prayer. 

But I will pray — ^pray with my hands enfolded — 
Fray with the passion of a soul sincere : 

" father hear me~-pitying father I hear me \ 
Father in heaven I benignant father, hear ! 
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Grant — grant, Almighty Bnler (rf the nations — 
Grant to my country, — but my ooimtry'a throes 

Thrill thro' me, for which woe shall I implore thy 
Mercy, iu sodi a wilderness of woes 1 

One only prayer 1 Look down 1 hehold Htrngaria ! 

Is it not piteous ? Any dianga were dear ; 
Save her from perishing — awake — renew her ; 

Father in heaven I benigaant father, hear! 

For me ? — ^the sweet smiles erf* a loving maiden. 
And a swift-footed, well-appointed steed, 

On which, conveying coronals of laurels, 

To the swoet smiling maiden I might speed. 

I want them, not for garlanding my forehead, 
Whatever faU, the laurels shall be tliere ; 

Father in heaven I I thank thee thou hast heard me — 
Benignant Father 1 thou hast heard my prayer t " 
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TO MT FATHER. 
Itt, a honnan mesne iell utazm mig at. 

Hebk wliere you must travel far, before the mountains 

Biee above the bonudaries of the Netherland, 
Here I love to look on Nature's quiet beauty, 

Freedom and repose smround mo wliere I stand: 
Near the little bat in which I find my dwelling, 

"When the songs of mirth their joyous echoes 
spread. 
Here an.ancient man is master of the household — 

Blessings, blessings fall upon his hoary head I 

Where my dwelling is, my meat and drink provided, 

To complain of either were a shame, a crime ; 
While I wait on none, on me they all are wailing ; 

No complaint, even when I eater a&esr time. 
But one thing annoys me — ^when a word reproaohiul 

To the good old hostess by tbe host is said ; 
Yet 'tis scarcely uttered ere he asks forgiveness — 

Blessings, blessings &1I upon his hoaiy head I 
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Ofl«n do we talk of days and years departed. 

Why should happy years so hurriedly depart ? 
Then he had a honse, a garden, field and cellar, 

Many an ox and horse, and harTest-bearmg cart. 
Thieves despoiled his household, and the o'er-fiowing 
Danube 

■Swept his honse away — and there, impoTerished, 
Stood the ancient man amidst the desolatbn — 

Blessings, blessings lall upon his hoary head ! 

Now his sun of life in darkness has descended. 

And the old man asks for silence and repose ; 
Wlio can tell the weight of sorrow on his shoulders ? 

Who can tell the number of his wants and woes? 
He no day of rest — ^no sabbath-day can welcome, 

Early, late, he labours, for his daily bread ; 
Oh I I mourn the lot of that old man — so weary — 

Blessings, blessings fall upon his hoary head I 

When I smiling say — " a better fate awaits thee ; " 
He jnst shakes his head — the comfort comes too 
late; 
" Let me journey on, my pilgrimage is ending, 

Peace will welcome me within the churchyard 
gate." 
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Then I press him tight ftgainet my panting bosom — 
what pangs are felt, what burning tears are 

la'not that old man mine own beloved iather ? 
Blessings, blessings iall upon his hoary beadt 



I AND THE SITN. 
Bdmn^a sole olbf epedJoleg a Tioldat. 

SoxE have imagined that homan regrets 

Monnt to the moon and are petri&ed there ; 

Some that the dew-drop, the flower-bud that wets, 
Is the rendering to earth of a heaven-dropping fear. 

But my heart-soarings are not to the moon, 
They to the son in its glory aspire ; 

Thence are tlie songs which their music attime. 

Thence come love's gushes, thence extasy's fire. 

I and the sun are betrothed, — bis bright beam 
Kindles a beam in my spirit as bri^t ; 

All my heart's joys I contemplate in him, 

While my heart's mirror rlflects back his light. 
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Yet one Had thou^t for the future I have. 

When I repose where my &thers reposed ; 

Tho' he may rise and may sit on my grave, 
Bising or eitting my eyes will be closed. 



Yet men have said that the ghosts hare a right, 

For a fu^tiTe hour fixtm their prisons to stray : 

let my prison be closed thro' the ni^t. 

And let me come forth in the brii^tuess of day ! 



EVEKY FLOWER. 

Mindea virdgnak, minden hit fuaxdlnaJc. 

Etbbx flower and grass-blade, every one 
Claims, at least, one bright smile from the sun ! 
Love 1 — the sunshine of the soul — that art. 
Hast thon not one snnbeam for my heart? 
Hast thon not one maid to love me well ? 
Haet thon not one maid to hear me tell 
Of the coldness of ^e world, and bring 
Light and beat in fllr sweet ministering ? 
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CHBIBTJCAS. 2 

Is there not & maid to eay " Come near ! 
Thou art weary — ^lay thy tired bead here 1 " 
Ib there not a maid to kiss away 
Blood-drops from my brow, that many a day 
Cruel men have atoned ? Alone I atand 
Lite a -withered vine upon the land ; 
On its brauchoB not a bird to enchant me. 
Save the ravena black that ever, ever haunt me. 



CHEISTMAS. 

'Ik hozzdm i« benizett a kardcson. 

Old Christmaa turned towards me — was it only 
To see a visage blank and pale and lonely, 

And the Bad tears that trembled in my eye ? 

Go farther, Chrifitmas I — all thy bountiea brin^g 
To some bright circle, where sweet voices ringing 
Shall welcome thee — go I pass the anchorite by ! 

Some ohilling thoughts my wakening heart appal. 
And, like the icicles upon the wall. 

Hang stiffly on that heart — it was not so. 
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In older, happier days, when Christmas oame, 

And every eye shone brighter at the name — 

Parents and brothers all — a joyous row. 

O many saw ns then — all, aU delighted ; 
All, all in daily blessedness nnited — 

All, all BO hapj^ — all so kind, so good ! 

We loved our brethren all — God honoured, all, 
And when the beggar called, we hailed hie call. 
We gave him comfort and we gave him food. 

And onr reward ? Short were onr days of bliss — 
Lanncbed on a wide, wide sea of miseries. 

Our destined harbour was despair and death. 

And yet I dreamed that the old family tree 

Might stand unshattered midst the miseiy — 

Sunshine above it, sheltering beneath. 

It was not BO — there came & whirlwind forth, 
And flung its branches to the south and north — 
One of its roots, my mother — ^left alone. 
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my soul's ancestry — brotlierB dear 1 
loved companionB, scattered here and there. 
Shall we not meet again, again be one ? 

Hope I thoa has often Idased me, tbo' thy kisa 
WaB treacherous — yet U thine a tempting bliss ; 
In trugting thee once more — ^betray not, then. 

Thy suppliant — ^let me dream of happy things — 
Of &mily meetings, family ministeringa — 
Past days of blessedness to dawn again. 

I am no sun, which earth and moon roll round, 
I am a comet lost in heaven's vast bound. 

And thro' the storm winda bear my melancholy 



THE IMPATIENT MOON. 
Mirt vagyok 6n a hold ? Uten, mit vdiettem. 

And what am I, the moon ? TeU me thou great all- 
seeing! 

Why was I bom to be a miserable being ? 

I'd rather be a slave, by eartUy tyrants driven. 

Than be a midnight king, and sit enthroned in heaven. 
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A beggar rather be, in lags and tatters roving, 
Than '&tq' tliese fields of blue, in eil'ver Testments 

moving. 
I'd rather eat Qie bread of poverty, tho' bitter, 
Than drink the firagrant dewB of all the stars that 

glitter. 
Wilt tbon not hear my prayer? thou that hear'st 

the growling 
Of many an angiy bard — of many a dog that's howl- 
ing; 
Bards ! bards 1 What bards ? They ponr their cata- 
racts of verses 
Heartless — they have no heart — I hear, with silent 

curses; 
They speak, they spout to me, in folly's inebriety. 
As if I were not tired — ^how tired, of such society I 
True I am pale and wan, I aicken in the sadness. 
Of all these maddened sounds, O would it were mate 

madness I 
I'd rather hear the screams of discord's many daugh- 
ters. 
Or cries of slaughtered swine rebelling 'gainst their 

slaughters. 
But now and then amidst these horrors dark and horrid, 
I see a spark of Ught burst &om a minstrel's fore- 
head; 
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A pout true who comes, bis genial mneic proffering. 
And then, my face sliines bright and brighter at the 



I listen to the Btrains complacent and enjoying, 
'WLidi make the dissonance bnt tenfold more annoy- 
ing; 
those Tile sounds — they spread — they propagate 

like rabbits, 
Are there no laws to check their procreatiTe habits ? 
Pm left no night in peaG«, I hear the eternal tune, O I 
And these impostors cry, "We're singing to the moon, 

01" 
Bnt see, another comes, the monster dares to face me, 
Stretches his apish arms, and says he would embracfl 

me: 
The zany looks to heaven, and fancies I will hear him, 
"When not a fool on earth is fool enough to bear him ; 
And then he sighs and sighs, half terrified, half tipsy. 
And in my presence stands, like a convicted ^psy ; 
Asks me — asks me, the moon ! — to help him to discover 
What is the reason he is a rejected lover ? 
I'll tell him once for all — he shall not be mistaken, 
" You had the grill in chai^, you know, and spoilt 

the bacon! 
Did you not giye a hot potato to &e woman. 
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With wMcb. she burnt her mouth — and was it not 

inhuman ? 
Now go, and wail and weep, in moody melancholy — 
Sit in the stocks of shame, repenting of your folly ; 
List to the oracle, thou doncA 1 if I can make thee 
Hear my last word — 'tia this, 'tis this — ^The devil take 

theel" 

MOTTO. 
Ai.T. other things above 
Are liberty and love ; 
Life would I gladly tend^ 
For iove : yet joyfolly 
Would love itself surrender 
For liberty. 



ANOTHER TEAR. 

Egy eaxtendo a mdeik siTJat dsta. 

One year entombs another year, as men 

Deliver fellow-men to death's dominion ; 

And now a year is sepulchred again. 

Smitten by hurrying time's destructive pinion. 
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be extiugnisbed, dying year I Efface 

All footprinte of thy presence, buried year I 
Amidst the records to my memory dear. 

Of tby past Mstory I would find no trace. 

Thou busyedst me with many smiling achemea, 

Thou scatteredat broadcast many hopefnl seeds, 
FiUedst my soul with flattering, fiowery dreams, 

WiHi words of promise, plans of prosperons deeds ; 
Thy gleams of amishine brightened on my face, 

Thy fame-proclaiming voices filled mine ear ; 

Yet midst the records to my memory dear, 
Of thy past history I would find no trace. 

My heart was but the football of hard fate. 

And bore the brand of suffering; at thy smile. 

That heart, relieved, felt less disconsolate. 

And its fierce burnings were extinguished, while 

The orator of ite fires had yet a place 

Within me — still tormeuting, troubling there, 
And midst my memory's records, parting year ! 

Of thy past history I would find no trace. 

dying year ! upon thy grave is rocked 
My fragile cradle, by a gentle hand. 

And by hope's sweet embraces kindly locked 
In visions, I on Aden's borders stand. 
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Should they deceive me, should the fntnre chase 
Sach drearoings — I will drop no bitter t«ar ; 
But midst my memory's records, dying year ! 

Of thy past histoiy thoa shalt leave no trace. 

But then, but then, Hnngaria'a cni'se shall fall 
Upon them, bringing hate and 'waH and woe. 

If to her liberty-aroufflng call — 

If thou ehouldst answer with a thund'ring — No ! 

Tear up her garlands, let her hide her face 
In shame and sorrow, let her disappear 
In darkness — dying, but deceitful year ! 

Of thy past histoty I will find no trace. 



THE NOBLE MAK. 
Dereztre hvzxik a gazffmbert. 

The Halunk is brought to the Derezs's side. 
And is paid for his songs by yonr blows ; 

He cheatfid, he pilfered, he plundered> be lied— 
"What more ? Only Beelzebub knows. 
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AB8ENTEK8. ^M 

He orieB while you nnite him, " Beware what you 

do! 
When the rights of a noble you Bcom, 
You despise all the laws of Huugaria, when you 

Lay Btripee on a nobleman bom." 

A nobleman — true 1 I have made a mistake 
In my mumer of dealing with thee, 

I well might have spared thee the stick or the stake, 
For the richly deserved gallows tree. 



TO MANY HUNGARIAN ABSENTEES. 
TifeMyek a htudnak tesUn. 

Tk ulcers on the body of the state 1 

Deserting brotherhood; 
Would I were fiery caustic to abate 

Such evil blood ! 

I am not fiery cauBtio— cannot ban 

The traitor — but can jiour. 
The haughty forehead of the miching man. 

My curses o'er. 
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la OUT poor fatlierlaiid so ricli in store 

That it needs not your purse ? 
Is our poor fatherland bo very poor — 
Could not be worse ? 

Eobbers ! who what your countiy's weal deimuids. 

Dug from her own rich mines. 
Waste on the idol-gods of other lands, 

And foreign shrines. 

Te saw your country stru^ling in the dust, 

Did it not move you then ? 
Did not your eyes weep blood-tears — as they must — 

If ye were men ? 

Comeback! Comeback! when etrnck with poverty. 

The pilgrim staff in hand ; 
Come back ! and supplicating be^ars be 

Tor fatherland I 

Self-exiled ! By tte lash of infamy. 

Be homeward, homeward driven 1 

Bend on your country's grave the suppliant knee. 
To be foi^ven. 
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OUE COUNTRY. 
£emen( a nap. Be enUagak — 

The aun went down, but not a starlet 

Appeared in heaven — all dark above — 

No light around, except the taper 

Dim glimmering, and my homely loyc. 

That homely love's a star in heaven 

Tliat shines around both near and far, 

A home of Badness — sad Hungaria I 

Where wilt thou find that lovely atar ? 

And now my taper flickers faintly. 

And midnight comes, bat in the gleam, 

Pmnt as it is, I see a shadow 

"Which half reveals a future dream. 

It brightens as the day-break brightens, 

Each flame brings forth a mightier flame ; 

There stand two figures in the nimbus — 
Old Magyar honour — Magyar fame. 
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Magyars t look not oa your fathers, 

Bat bid them hide their brows in night ; 

Tour eyes are weak, those suns are dazzliog. 
Ye cannot bear that blasting light. 

Time was those anoieDt, hoDonred iathera, 

Gould Bpeak the threatening, thnndering word « 

'Twaa like the bursting of the stoim-wmd, 
And Europe, all reeponuTe, heard I 

Great WAS the Magyar then — hia country 

Honoured — his mme a history 
Of glory — now a star extinguished— 

A fellen star in Magyar aea. 

'Twas long ago — ^the laurel garland 

Was round the Magyar forehead bound ; 

Shall fenoy — eagle-pinioned — ever 

See Magyar hero-brow reorowned ? 

That laurel arown ao long has faded — 

So long thy li^t has ceased to gleam ; 

Thy greatness seems a myth, thy story 
A fable of the past — a dream I 
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Long liave tnine eyes been dry and tearless, 
But now I weep, and can it bo 

That tbeae are dews of spring — the dawning 
Of brighter days for HungMy ? 

And can it — can it be — a meteor, 

That ibr a moment burst and blazed — 

Lighted with brigbttiess all the heavens. 
And sunk in darkness wliile we gazed. 

No 1 'tie a comet, whose retummg 
Is sure as is tte march of doom ; 

Hungary shall hail it, blazing, burning. 
It cannot, will not fail to come. 



HISTOHT OF THKEE HEARTS. 
Volt egy lovag, Idnek *em voU hazdja. 
r. 
There was a knight, of fatherland bereft, 
That land wreoked, ruined— not a vestige left. 
Which waste and war, and desolation's flame 
Had spared — it stood, &e shadow of a nanus ; 
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The knight looted on the frightful devaetatioQ, 

Hie blood was boiling, and his reddened brow 

Bespoke a fierce, but silent indignation, 

Aa if the blood-fount were exhausted now ; 

And every drop outpoured so willingly, 

Poured out in- Tain — the Fatherland ia dead, — 

Dishonoured — doomed. The branch is from the tree 

Wrenched rudely by the storm- wind — Bcattered 

The leaves through the wide world, — ^he saw the oloud 

That darkened all the heaven — and on the spot. 

Which was hia home, in agony he bowed. 

But even one word of anguiah uttered not ; 

The t«arB dropped thickly on the absorbing grass — 

The grass upon his country's grave that grew ; 

His tears were all he had to give — alas I 

And he would fain be melted with the dew 

That lay there — then he rose — and loolied around — 

Stalked like a ghostly shadow o'er the ground. 

And fiung' a curse upon the solitude ; 

Then came a thought to that bewildered mood — 

Might not a wandering, weary spirit roam 

In search of home, to find at last a home ? 

But better than a foreign home it were 

To sink into enduring death, sleep there 

Where snowy flowers might lie upon the grave — 
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What more than reafc would the tired pilgrim have ? 

So in the silent woods he lingered, asking 

A pillow for his weariness. The qiot 

Was brightened by a lovely maiden, basking 

In Bimahine, — in his gloom lie s&w her not — 

Saw nothing — but the wrecked and ruined cot — 

Knew not how often, through the forest shade, 

The starry lamps were looked on by the maid ; 

How oft her eyes caught radiance from their glance ; 

He knew not that love's terrors often paled 

Like snowy lilies that sad countenance. 

That what she felt she uttered not, but quailed. 

Under a silence -foreing influence. 

O how could she, mistress of house and land. 

And name and fortune — dream of one who stood 

A poor knight by the world's opinion banned. 

And tainted with the stains of common blood ? 

For in that spot the youth had dwelt of old — 

A peasant — a field labourer— of the poor 

The poorest — struggling both with want and cold. 

He then had seen the maiden, but no more 

Dared look upon her face, than look upon 

The blasting lightning or the mid-day sun ; 

Tot wheresoe'er he went, a ray that came 

From that bright vision, filled his soul with flame — 
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The flame of love, whoee ever fostered fire 
Blazed brighter in the darkness of desire 
And dread, lest she, the lofty, might dkcover 
The hidden pasBion of the lowly lover : 
So daringly preBumptuoos — yet periiapB 
Heroic deads and laurel wreaths might la-ing, 
When mwiy a weary, weary year sboidd lapse. 
For love's high altar a fit offering ; 
UeanwhUe might he not hope to oatch — ^from far 
A glance — a glory from that heavenly etar ! 



And he went forth again — again to strive, 

But not the fierce encounter to survive ; 

The tyrants hurled their thunder at his head — 

But tyrant's thunder caDU<4 wake the dead ; 

And there he sleeps the eternal sleep — no sfame 

To mark his resting plaoe-^the coarae grass grown 

Upon a little hillock, shows the epot — 

What could a stone Bay more ? Ales 1 Is not 

Hia maiden's heart to Etone all petrified ? 

And will not his dear memory more abide 

In gratefid bcuIb, with living thoughJs enshrined ; 

She had no more concern with earth — she died — 

The loved one — and she slumbers at bis eide> 
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They left a aerrant — only one — ^behind, 

Wbo came beort-brokea ; bat the griefe, ilie oare. 

Were all too heavy — all too hard to bear, 

And lie sought death to soothe hia troubled, mind. 

At midnight, when iho tonib-gat«B open wide, 

A wanderer sought the spot, where lay interred ■ 

His love, and looking round on every aide, 

Aated for the idol of his soul — ^nought stirred ; 

She was not there — she, too, at midnight toll, 

Had Bought the vanished idol of her soul ; 

'Twas a vain seeking — like a wandering bii>l 

He, too, had fled — and from a foreign strand — 

Asks — ^Do the chains still bold my Fatherland ? 



THE HCNGAEIAN NATION. 
Van-e egy marohfGld a magyar haxdhan. 
Is there in Magyar land a single spot 

Unsanctified by hero Magyar blood ? 
Has not that blood which warmed our sires im- 
bued 
Our country's eoU, — Alas I the ecatfaing blot 
Of shame is on their sons' ingratitude. 
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Has falsehood superseded ancient truth ? 

Have the old lions given birth to liM^s ? 

fathers, rich in glory 1 thro' your tears 
Can ye forgive the now degenerate youth 

That your proud name, but not your glory bears. 

Has not this race of their forefethers heard ? 

Can the old blood run piorely through their veins ? 

if a drop of that old blood Temains, 
By some redeeming deed — some wakening word — 

'Twill usher rreedom in and break our chains. 



Why should we tarry ? Are we humbled down 
To very beasts of burden — satisfied 
To eat the bread, by despot hands supplied — 

Blanked in the records of the world's renown — 
Than so to live, 'twere better to have died. 



Shame on thee, outraged nation I Shame on tliee, 
"Who once didst fill, in the heroic age 
Of history's pages, a transceudant page, ' 

And now thou kneelest in thine infamy, 

A poor slave victim on the vulgar stage. 
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And woe, and woe is mine I who felt o 

To lift my hand to aoourge my own dear mother ; 

sadly fated son I and could no other 
Inflict those bleeding wounds— my heart rebelled 

While my hand smote — I had no sire — no brother 

To help me. Shall I then be silent ? No ! 

Whate'or be mine, of suffering, sorrow, shame, 
In spite of heaven itself, my country's name, 

Until redeemed, I'll doom to waste and woe — 

Till her soul rises, or mine sinis below. 



THE KINGDOM OF LOVE. 



I dreamt a wondrous dream, 

I know not if in sleeping or awaking ; 

But that I dreamt I know, since no mistaking 

Of things that are for things that only seem 

Could fill the soul with such a burning glow. 

Or make my hand write tremblingly — as now. 

I lingered on a long and lonesome way ; 
But no 1 it was not lingering, for I sped 
Hurriedly forward, tho' I seemed to stay — 
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'Twas wearying — ^&am the dnllneas and delay. 

And tba monotony aroimd me spread. 

And those who paised or dwelt there seemed imliued 

With the inaction of the eolitnde ; 

FaBBionless — satisfied — how I strove 

To leave that land behind me — to escape 

From tiiat oppreaaive power whose every shape 

Was clad in doabt and gloom, but none in love. 

At last I reached the botindary of the sands, 
And there a diamontine portal stands, 
With rainbow letters fringed with gold above — ' 
" Kingdom, of Love I " 

There was a " Welcome I " waiting on the watch ; 
Eapturcd, I seized the latch — 
Opened the door, and boldly rushed within — 
And saw — heavenly vision ! all around — 
A more enchanting, more enrapturing scene 
Than poet or than painter ever found 
When they in earth have pictured heavenly gods. 
And a blest Paradise fur their abodes. 

A wide and fertUe vale, a iancy's dream, 
With myriad flowers, and rose trees towering high, 
As oaks towards the sky : 
And by soft song acoompanied, a stream 
Gliding, but lingering, oft turned back to Idas 
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The baoka it left, as if aome thouglit of blisi — 

Some memory sweet were there — and everywliere 

JhicbantmentB aU-mysterioua filled the air ; 

OdooTB and many colonred beams of li^t. 

Columns of cTjataL, gems reflecting bright, 

The grand romantio statues giidiug round 

That amphitheatre, and every height 

With doudfi of pure translucent gold was orowned. 

Entranoed, I looked around me — and forgot 

To dose the open door— wildered I atood. 

Grazing upon that clear melodiona flood, 

Whose magic magnet influence I oould not 

Besist, and nearer to its banks I drew — 

An emerald field, flower decked, I wandered thro' ; 

I saw young groups bending their heads toward 

Something attractive in tlie tangled sward, 

And picked up what to my eyes seemed either 

A needle or a feather. 

"What seek ye here?" I asked. "A poisonous weed I" 

One answered, and again inclined his head ; 

"And when discorered, tell me for what use?" 

" To press the foliage, and to sip its juice." 

I hastened back ; the disenchantment gave 

Strong impulse to my footsteps — tired I found 

A resting place on the rose-covered ground ; 

Beneath a tree I sat — to weariness a slave— 
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To disappointment — to disgust — strange fear — 

A wild perplexity had inaat«red me 

When I look'd upward, and saw hanging there, • 

A youth upon the tree. 

Startled, I looked around — one, two, three, lour — 

And each its own suspended Tictini hore, 

Swinging aloft; — towards the stream I fled. 

Driven thitherward by dread, 

And sought wherewith to ford it. Then I cried, 

" Love's holy kingdom's on the farther side, " 

And sprang into a boat ; I seized the rudder. 

And midst the rushes floating — with a shudder 

Saw many corpses — youths and maidens — seem 

Like frightened ghosts that leaped into ttie stream. 

I reached the distant bank — pale, trembling, weary, 
And images of terror dark and dreary — 
And poison- cups— 7and sorcery-cauldrons rose — 
There was no resting plaee and no repose. 
There spouted from the mountein-tope a flood 
Of brains and blood ; 
And on that blooming border 
Were death and discord, darkness and disorder. 
I ran about in wild despair, 
X ran about, lost and bewildered there ; 
One black, black canopy o'ershadowed all — 
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Self-murder — hopeless misery — fell on fall ! 

But the meadows laughed out serene, 
And beautiful flowei-s shone thro' the green ; 
The musical stream, and the azure sky. 
They laughed out with a sparkling joy : 
Blossoming here, and blossoming there — 
Peace and blessednesa everywhere 1 



WOKLD'S HISTORY. 

ViltiglSTteaet t 

THOU world's history ! thou book of wonders 1 
Each reads thy pages with a different breath ; 
Musical blessings here, there cursing thunders : 
Now smiles of life, and then the frowns of death. 
Thou bearest in one hand a flashing sword, 
" Go forth and conquer " is thy sovereign word, 
" For help is wanted — to the rescue— Go 1 " 
And to another — "Sheathe the sword, and know 
Thou draw'st it forth in vain, in vain thou strivest. 
Against inexorable fate thou diivest ; 
The world was doomed to slavery — and shall be^ 
Thou canst not change nor check its destiny." 
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